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I* THE December issue of THE UPHOLSTERER & 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, we called attention to the 
complex condition of the rug trade and strongly 

advised the formation of an asso- 
The New ciation. This association was organ- 
Rug Association ized last month, The National 

Oriental Rug Protective Associa- 
tion, the constitution and by-laws being framed by 
Messrs. Fritz, Tiryakian, Kohlberg, Mentrup, Karto- 
sian, Behrens, Karagheusian and Kazan. There were 
a hundred people who responded to the call for meet- 
ing. Probably fifty firms were represented, including 
importers, jobbers, agents and retailers. 

There is much for the Association to undertake. 
There is the impending increased tariff, the question of 
a specific instead of an ad valorem duty, valuations, 
and all these matters will be thrashed out in conjunc- 
tion and sympathy with the Government needs. 

Apart from these fundamental problems, there are 
evils which have cropped up in the trade itself which 
it will be the effort of the Association to correct. 

In all trades, there must be some tribunal to which 
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the grievances and perplexities common to all trades, 
can be referred. 

There are always whisperings and intimations of 
under-valuation, unfair dealings and misrepresentation, 
probably more in this trade than other trades, but in 
other trades, there are organizations to cope with such 
subjects, and it is to be hoped that this Association 
will have a clarifying and purifying influence as far- 
reaching as it is necessary. 


¢ hey has been a great deal written about the 
decadence of the hand-loom industry of Europe, 
particularly the fine stuffs for upholstering. It has 
been frequently stated that time and 
Perpetuating the War have removed from the 
The Art of fields of activity the older hand- 
Hand Weaving loom weavers, and the younger men 
have taken to other industries. 

It was, therefore, interesting to learn at first hand 
from Mr. Chastel, who with Mr. Oliver have just 
returned from Europe, in the interests of J. H. Thorp 
& Co., that throughout Italy they found that the young 
folks are being educated systematically by classes, to 
continue the traditions of the handicraft. “We found”, 
said Mr. Chastel, “in Italy, but not elsewhere, many 
shops where experienced weavers were teaching the 
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technic of hand weaving, and it was a great satisfaction 
to me to see this and realize that the industry is being 
perpetuated.” 


hy WILL doubtless be interesting to the American 
friends of Mr. Selfridge to know that during the 
past year, his profits have been greater than any other 


department store in England. 


Selfridge’s Leads When Selfridge left Marshall Field 
London Shops & Co. and made up his mind he 

would go to London and open a 
department store along American lines, people shook 
their heads sceptically. London methods were so dif- 
ferent to those in the United States and the stores 


established in London were so well entrenched in. 


public confidence. But during the past year, Harrods 
showed a net profit of over $3,000,000, the highest ever 
obtained in the history of the Company, and Selfridge 
showed a net profit of over $4,000,000. 


pron outstanding disasters have overtaken the 
Christians of the East during the last ten years. 
We will recall the massacres of 1915 and 1916 when a 

million people lost their lives. Great 
Mercenary sections of Asia Minor were depopulated. 
America The second crisis came with the collapse 

of the Greek offensive in Asia Minor, the 
burning of Smyrna and the expulsion of 1,500,000 
people from their homes. 

The third was connected with the exchange of 
population and the official permission of the Turkish 
Government that Christians might leave Turkey. This 
was practically an order to leave and it almost elimi- 
nated the Christian population, excepting in Constan- 
tinople where they were allowed to remain. 

They say in Europe that America is mercenary. 
As an example, we have brutally poured into the Near 
East over $100,000,000. There is no commercialism 
attached to this movement. It was an effort solely 
for the relief of these wretched people with no hope 
of a return, nothing, excepting the satisfaction of 
having prevented the starvation of over one million 
souls in Armenia, Turkey, Greece, Syria and Palestine. 

Were it not for mercenary America, these people 
would have literally perished. 


Ww" THE scattering of a great horde of humanity 
: in the Near East, many rug makers have settled 
in the Mediterranean countries of Europe. According 
to the statistics of November 
Will the Oriental 1926, a thousand people a 
Rug of the Future Be month are emigrating from 
an Occidental Product? Syria, alone. Owing to the 
attitude of the Moslem popu- 
lation, many of these people are going as far as South 
America, some to Uruguay, but the majority to 
Mediterranean havens. 
In Greece, rug manufacturing is growing rapidly. 


There is a large rug group at Beirut, a few miles north 
at Antilyas and at Ghazir. 

You find factories all along the Mediterranean. 
In Algeria, the little children are at work. The rugs 
are not of particularly high grade, but it is a nucleus. 
The children are taught in the innumerable schools. 
There are thousands of them who will grow up to 
perpetuate the Oriental rug trade in the Occident. 

The arts are being fast scattered and the term 
Oriental will soon have a new signifiance, for 
the Oriental rug is no longer a thing geographically 
Oriental. oC a.k, 


— country af large may not be interested 
| in what some over-zealous police official of 
Chicago may decree, the possibility of its influence 
upon other municipalities makes 
News from Chicago it necessary for all engaged in 
Which Should Inter- the heavy upholstery fabric 
est the Upholstery business to learn the facts. 
Fabric Trade Within the last few weeks the 
announcement has been made by 
Chief of Police Morgan A. Collins, of Chicago, acting 
under the advice of Herman N. Bundeson, health com- 
missioner of the city, that licenses would be refused to 
drivers of taxicabs having velour, velvet or similar 
fabric upholstering until they were thoroughly in- 
spected as to sanitary conditions. The order reads in 
part as follows: 


“No taxicab stand licenses will be issued 

for 1927 covering any taxicabs purchased 

after this date which are lined in such mate- 

rials as are embraced in the letter of the 
health commissioner as germ carriers. This 
does not affect any cabs now in service.” 

No fault can be found with the desire of any 
public official to properly supervise maintenance of 
sanitary conditions connected with all places commonly 
used by a travelling public. Perhaps the uncleanly 
condition of Chicago taxis is sufficient reason for this 
stringent regulation against the use of fabric upholster- 
ings, for that in effect, is what it seems to amount to. 

The fact that railroad coaches, sleeping and parlor 
car equipment have for years employed fabric furni- 
ture coverings would seem to indicate either one of 
two things. - First, that the operators of the highest 
type and most expensive class of railroad equipment 
have been obstinately negligent of the health of their 
patrons, or second, that the present acutely awakened 
consciences of Chicago’s health officials have exag- 
gerated the danger of fabric for taxicab upholstery. 

Setting aside the possibility of any ulterior motive, 
which seems to be indicated by some newspaper dis- 
patches, the entire fabric producing and selling industry 
should take a lively interest in this Chicago pro- 
nouncement, 


(Continued on page 132) 





Every ship bound for Europe, Africa 
or the Orient, carries its hosts of 


tourists who will spend, spend, spend 

for articles of all kinds, practically 

. all of which could be purchased to 
better advantage at home. 


DOING THe 


NE of these days, the Retailers’ Association for the 
Propagation of Truth in Shopping or some other 
such organization is going to rise up and spend some 
money telling the American public that they can buy 
more cheaply, more wisely and more safely in the 
American market than they can abroad. 

Every year, 100,000 tourists go to Europe. This 
doesn’t include business buyers or museum curators or 
antiquarians, just tourists, money-spenders, with time 
on their hands, cash in their pockets and little else to 
do, after the rounds of the cathedrals, mosques, 
museums and ruins, but shop- 


AMERICAN 


rims F 


same women bought compacts of imitation tortoise 
shell at $1.50 apiece, which they could have bought at 
Woolworth’s for 10 cents apiece. 

In Egypt, people were offered relics from Tut- 
enk-aman’s tomb when as a matter of fact, the Egyp- 
tian law is strict on the subject and nothing from the 
tombs of the kings, which all lie in The Valley of the 
Kings, is allowed out of the possession of the govern- 
ment. Even: Lord Carnarvon, Carter and the men 
responsible for the finding of these treasures, never got 
any of it. There isn’t a scrap of it in the British 

Museum. It is all in the Cairo 





ping. 

It is roughly estimated that 
they spend $50,000,000 a year 
for the sort of things that they 
could buy better in the United 
States. At least half of this 
amount is spent on just tourist 
junk, souvenirs for the folks ay 
at home. J 





Museum, carefully guarded. 
Excavators are allowed to 
keep half their findings, the 
Egyptian Government retaining 
the other half, but everything 
found in The Valley of the 
Kings is sacred property and 
x | watched closely by the Govern- 
ment and never allowed out of 
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In a recent trip to the 
Mediterranean, one man totally 
ignorant of values bought 
$11,000 dollars worth of Ori- 
ental rugs. He didn’t know 
whether they would fit into his rooms, either in size or 
color. 

One woman at Madeira spent $900 on wicker 
chairs, poorly made, and cheap as they were, high- 
priced when the packing, freight and duty charges 
were added, and leather cushion tops, cheap and crude 
in finish, color and design, the sort of thing which in 
America would go into the basement stock; and the 
women scrambled for them; women who do not go into 
the basement for their purchases at home; and the 





At the docks they wait for the customs officials 
to appraise their “bargains” bought abroad, and 
rage when they discover that with duties added 
to the purchase price, the amount totals more 
than would have been .the price at home. 


the country. The Lord Carnar- 
von collection which comes to 
to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art contains nothing from King 
Tut-enk-aman’s tomb, but is the 
personal accumulation gathered by Lord Carnarvon 
outside of The Valley of the Kings during his long 
years of excavation work. 

But the tourist is gullible. 

The Singer Sewing Machine Co. have a big show- 
room in Cairo and do a particularly large business with 
their embroidery machines, used by the millions in the 
production of “hand-made” shawls. The embroideries 
throughout the entire Mediterranean territory are all 
presumably hand-made but the work of the Singer 
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Machine at their demonstration offices, produces the 
hand stitch with extraordinary deftness. 

In Algiers, Monaco, Nice, Naples and all the 
popular resorts, tourists, with amazing stupidity, buy 
tapestries and couch covers which any man in the 
trade would recognize as regular merchandise made in 
the big factories of Germany, France and here in 
America too, the sort of things you see at Atlantic 
City and Coney Island—peddler’s stuff. 

Women bought Egyptian perfumery, not an ounce 
of it made in Egypt ; amber beads, not % of 1 per cent. 
of them genuine amber, but all synthetic, like the per- 
fumery, and made in Germany. So long as the beads 
responded to the popular friction test and could lift a 
bit of paper, they were satisfied, although Tiffany 
would tell them that there is no way of telling amber 
excepting by a laboratory test for specific gravity; 
fully 90 per cent. of the things that are bought by 
tourists are things carrying the overhead cost of 
freight and duty, and not always made in the land of 
their purchase and consequently much cheaper in 
America where the trade buyers 
buy in bigger quantities and can 


that same sentiment that has crystalized in Spain. 

The merchandise trade is directly affected by this 
shopping mania, and some educational plan ought to be 
undertaken through advertising, circulars, association 
work and individual work, to stem this tide of reckless 
spending. 

And the merchandise trade is not affected more 
than the decorators. 

People go abroad every year and buy “antiques” 
in furniture and fabrics, and if they get them for 
apparently less than they would cost in America, they 
plunge. Consequently they buy much more than they 
need, and when they figure up the cost of landing, they 
find after all, they haven’t saved anything and worse 
still they have an accumulation that doesn’t fit in any- 
where. If they bought the same things in America, 
they could readjust things. If they found that a piece 
did not harmonize, they could return it, but with a lot 
of stuff picked up in different parts of Europe, they 
miscalculate the effects of form and color, with the 
result that, as one party put it: 


“T have more stuck up in the 





afford to undersell. 

When it comes to antiques, 
the extent of the fraud is unbe- 
lievable. Over here, we call them 
reproductions and we sell them as 
reproductions, and there is a 
legitimate trade for reproductions, 





attic and poked away than I have 
in use. Things that I bought in 
Italy or Spain do not seem to fit 
in with the English and American 
furnishings of my house. And if 
I am to use them, I must eliminate 
much of my old stuff. The fas- 
cination of buying, however, was 








but over there they are always 
“antiques.” 


are notorious for their frauds. 

And now Spain has gone into 
the business, good and heavy, due not only to the 
increased demand for things Spanish but because in 
August last, the King of Spain signed a decree for- 
bidding the further export of antiques. 

This was due to a popular clamor; so many of 
the old Spanish treasures were being sent out of the 
country and sold, principally in America, and official 
action was deemed necessary. 


Under the circumstances, it is perfectly natural to 


assume that a vast number of the antiqucs that from 


now on will come in from Spain—furniture, fabrics, 
ceramics and pewter—will be pure fakes. It would not 
surprise us if a similar act were sooner or later passed 
in Italy or England. 

It was not so long ago that a Bill was introduced 
in the English Parliament prohibiting the further sale 
of historic buildings for the purpose of removal to the 
United States. There were so many such buildings 
demolished of wood trim, mantels, wood panelling that 
this bill aimed to stop the traffic in such things. 

While the bill was never passed, it represented 


When even the experts are sometimes at a great lure that I could not with- 


fault in judging the antiquity of furniture stand but it was mighty expensive 

Italy, France and England in the markets abroad what chance has the 

slid average layman of being certain not to 
spend his money for fakes. 


buying when I consider how much 
I bought that I cannot use.” 

It is easy to comprehend this 
situation. We have it right here in the dealings of the 
decorator and his client. Half the things that go into 
an American house are things that are placed there 
experimentally, things that are combined experi- 
mentally; furniture that is arranged experimentally, 
and the things that do not harmonize or appeal, are 
simply exchanged with the result that the room is 
right when it is finished ; but they cannot return things 
when they buy in Europe. 

It is the same with rugs. 

The American dealer will send up to the house, 
rugs on approval, a half dozen of them apparently 
what’s wanted. It is quite possible none of these rugs 
meet the size conditions, color conditions or room pro- 
portions and they go back. They can’t go back if 
bought abroad. 

Here is the great danger of buying ti decora- 
tive in Europe or the Orient. 

Even the skilled decorator cannot always deter- 
mine the fitness of a purchase. That is why the up- 

(Continued on page 96) 

















































BANKER of national prominence recently’ ob- 

served that the moving picture industry promises 
to be one of the leading industries of America. In 
every town and every village, there is a moving picture 
house, and in New York, the magnificence of environ- 
ment accorded to the presentation of this form of 
entertainment has assumed staggering proportions. 
The new theatre in New _ 
York, The Roxy, is the 
Kast word. It has a seating 
capacity of over 6,000 
people. Back stage is a 
six-story building used for 
private projection rooms, 
dressing rooms, club- 
rooms, a city within itself 
with every convenience to 
accompany it. 

The Rambusch Deco- 
rating Co. laid out the 
general decorative scheme 
of the house, but follow- 
ing literally Mr. Rotha- 
fel’s color thoughts. The 
Louis Kuhn Studios did 
the drapery and uphol- 
stery work, Henry J. Roth, 
president, giving the sub- z ; 
ject his personal attention. |= tecyscoseeeeee 

There were over 8,000 ie 
yards of material used in 
the draperies alone. The 
observation balcony cano- 
pies are of golden brown 
velour, with gold galloon 
and red and gold trimming, lined with red satin. 
There are eight of these canopies, 8 ft. wide and 6 ft. 
deep, supported in the Spanish style by spears and 
halbreds, the Morris Bernhard Co. trimmings being 
largely used. The back walls are draped with a 
golden brown mercerized velour. 

The rest of the house is carried out in the same 
Spanish colorings and style. The stage settings are in 
grey, black, silver, gold and brown. The tableau cur- 


THE LATEST -BIG MOVIE HOWUee 
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tain, one of the largest tableau curtains in the world, 
utilized 1,800 yards of material in its construction. 
The face material was of Cheney silk and it was lined 
and interlined, 1,200 yards of webbing being used to 
support it. 
A special chenille rug, the largest ever constructed 
in America has been woven by W. & J. Sloane for the 
grand foyerofthe Theatre. 

Weighing two tons, it 
is of the finest quality 

~Mohawk chenille with an 

inch and a half pile, and 
the overall dimensions 
comprise the prodigious 
size of 41 x 58 feet. 

The design is made 
of a central ornament 
consisting of large R sur- 
rounded by motifs cun- 
ningly framed from micro- 
phone and picture reel 
motifs. This central orna- 
ment is supported by four 
shields displaying musical 
instruments and motifs 
derived from light, the 
spectrum and movie reels. 
All the above is embodied 
in a large oval panel 
through which are dis- 
persed various animal 
forms such as lions, an- 
telopes, elephants and 


eo be 


' \ 
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The Roxy Theatre is in the Spanish style. camels. The outer field is 


surrounded by a _ heavy 
border also containing symbolic references to the art 
of the cinema. The rug is woven in tones of crimson 
and gold and in general feeling belongs to the His- 
pano-Moresque period when the Moorish invasion of 
Spain left its influence on Castillian art. This rug 
was shipped to the Theatre by means of a truck 
equipped with a trailer, as it was found impractical to 
ship it by ordinary methods, owing to its great length 
and weight. 
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The rest of the carpet throughout the Theatre 
came through Stern Brothers, and was made by M. J. 
Whittall Associates. 

The organ has the properties of a symphony 
orchestra, and can be played by three organists at the 
same time. 

The orchestra pit which will accommodate 110 
musicians, is a huge elevator which may be raised or 
lowered at will, thus the traditional chaos of the 
arrival and departure of musicians, is done away with. 
They appear or disappear, en masse. 

Another feature of the new Theatre is the stair- 
way from top to bottom on each side of the proscenium 
arch, after the style of the ancient Greek theatres. 
These stairways will be utilized for tableaux. 

Clark Robinson, one of the most progressive of 
the younger scenic artists, is art director. He held a 
similar position at the Capitol Theatre, where his work 
was always a feature. 

Two high-speed elevators have a combined capac- 
ity of eighty people. 

The furnishings are superb. Both the interior 
and exterior are designed in the Moorish period of the 
early Renaissance of Spain. 

Eight sculptors and 300 skilled assistants worked 
for five months on the plaster decorators. More than 
1,000 designs were modelled by Pietro Ciavarra. Five 
men worked day and night on one panel of the pros- 
cenium arch. 

S. L. Rothafel has been always a pioneer in 
effective lighting, and it was for this reason that he 
was invited to talk at the Art-in-Trades Club, some 
time ago, on lighting and its esthetic value. 

On March 3rd, the New York Section of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society attended the Theatre 
in a body, just to study his scheme of lighting because 
of its esthetic value to the craft. 

The lighting equipment is approximately three 
times greater than that of any other theatre. Every 
unit is comprised of four colors instead of the usual 
three thus providing a great elasticity of color play. 
The entire lighting design of the theatre has been 
worked out under the direction of Mr. Rothafel to 
approach more closely the desired ideal of securing 
any quantity of light in any color and any quality from 
any direction. 

For this purpose, the largest stage switchboard 
ever constructed has been installed in the switchboard 
room at the left of the stage. It has a total of 
over 1,000 switching levers and consumes electricity 
totalling 1,500 horsepower, the amount of current 
equivalent to that used by 25,000 houselights, or suffi- 
cient lighting to supply 2,000 homes. 

The combined equipment necessary to’ produce 
these effects has a total weight of over fifty tons. The 
board which was constructed in Chicago and was over 


a year in preparation is 22 feet long. All of the heavy 
currents are manipulated in a fireproof enclosure in 
the basement, where there is an array of electrically 
operated switches responding. to the manipulating 
levers on the stage level. 

In order to supply sufficient current to manipu- 
late the board, the combined services of the New York 
Edison Company and the United Electric Light and 
Power Company are required. 

Direct feeders have been installed between the 
generating station and the theatre, which is arranged 
to interlock with the local supply feeds, commonly 
referred to as network. : 

The manipulating levers on the switchboard are 
so arranged that the operation is similar to that of a 
pipe organ. 

Apart from any considerations of entertainment, 
the new Roxy Theatre should be visited by every one 
in the trade. In the matter of color harmony, propor- 
tion, light effects and decorative atmosphere, there is 
much to learn there. C & <. 





DOING THE AMERICAN FIRST 

; (Continued from page 94) 
holstery jobbing houses are doing the business they 
are doing because they are willing to extend every 
possible convenience for experimentation. 

When it comes to antiques, that is another broad 
subject. 

At one of the important customs’ ports in this 
country, we were shown a stack of invoices, 75 or 100 
of them, all held up because fraudulent, entered as 
antiques but all modern, upon which a duty ought to 
be paid. 

So it is not the tourists alone that are flim- 
flammed. The antique dealer too is deceived; either 
he is deceived or wants to misrepresent his purchases 
and get them in free of duty; but let’s be charitable 
and assume that he has been deceived. 

If deceived in America, one can get redress but if 
the purchase happens to be made in some foreign coun- 
try, there is a far and remote chance of ever getting 
satisfaction. Ca.& 





THE GROWTH OF HOTEL WORK 


| teieees so emphasizes the vast public interest in 

interior furnishings as the hotel work being done 
today. It was only a few years ago that decorators 
looked down on hotel work, in fact, “hotel work” was 
a term of approbrium. _ 

We heard last month of one of the big jobbers 
who has just landed an order for $100,000 worth of 
fine stuff to go into a certain hotel. The amount of 
the order and name of the wholesaler indicates that 
these fabrics were of the highest grade. 








A LIVING ROOM CORNER IN THE COLONIAL SPIRIT 
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A RATHER SOMBRE LIBRARY LIGHTENED BY THE USE OF GAY CHINTZ 
CHAIR COVERINGS AND DRAPERIES 
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Customers learn to shop where stocks are plentiful, choices ample 








and service prompt. 


STOREKEEPER- VERSUS MERCHANT 


i be ONE should meet the statement in his morning 

newspaper that this country needs “fewer mer- 
chants and more storekeepers,” it might arouse the 
thought that the newer and more common term “mer- 
chant” was but a modern interpretation of the func- 
tion of that individual, who, in other days, was a shop- 
man or a storekeeper—‘‘a newer word but meaning 
the same thing.” 

But to an analyst of word portraiture the state- 
ment could convey a very definite explanation of 
a change that has taken place in retail commercial 
enterprises. 

The merchant of today and the store 
of today may serve much the same pur- 
pose in community life as the storekeeper 
and the store of our fathers’ times but 
they are by no means identical things. We 
have to make only a very slight analysis 
of the differences to find that radical 
changes—both of method and of service, 
have come into existence. 

The storekeeper, for instance, was 
literally what his name implied. He car- 
ried or kept a “store” of merchandise for 
the service and accommodation of his 
neighbors. He knew his customers, 
knew their, wants, knew their buying capacities and to 
the best of his judgment, he laid up in “store” the 
materials that his trade required. His success and his 
reputation were the things that constituted his greatest 
incentive and in order that these might progressively 
increase, he could not afford to slight, in any degree, 
his obligation to his customers. As business grew, his 
store expanded, his customers increased, his stocks 
took in greater and greater areas, and the boundaries 
of his clientele extended in ever-widening circles, but 
in all of his success, he still continued to be a “store- 
keeper”’—his shelves and his counters bulged with 
merchandise actually t# stock. 

What of the merchant? ‘ Are his functions not 





Merchant and Store- 
keeper may seem 
synonymous terms 
but the analyst of 
modern business dis- 
covers that their 
meanings are similar 
only in certain re- 
spects and that in 
others they differ 
widely. 


similar? Let us indulge in a little analysis and see. 

In proportion to his trade, does the merchant 
maintain the same volume of stocks as the. old- 
fashioned “storekeeper” ? 

Are his sales influenced by his reputation as a 
judge of merchandise values? 

Is he quoted as an expert? 

Are his opinions sought by his customers in a 
choice between “this” and “that” or the “other” quali- 
ty of merchandise? 

Is it his chief concern to maintain an available 
stock of the merchandise his customers constantly 
require? 

Are his energies bent toward the sup- 
plying of demand or is he constantly 
seeking to multiply sales by the character 
of his statements concerning the merchan- 
dise he offers for sale? 

On the answers to these questions 
will depend one’s opinion as to whether 
the modern merchant and the old time 
storekeeper were men of similar capacity 
and service. 

We venture the opinion that in many 
respects the merchant has taken on func- 
tions with which the storekeeper never 
bothered. That plentitude of stocks which was the 
storekeeper’s pride has gone by the board in the in- 
terest of turnover. The “want book” once a record 
of regrettable stock delinquency is now an auxiliary 
system of ordering goods already sold. 

Capital is stretched over such diversified interests 
of merchandise that prompt resale of purchases is of 
the utmost necessity.- Laggard stocks are ruthlessly 
slashed to the accompaniment of screaming headlines 
in newspaper advertising and the public “appetite” 
once aroused by the “taste” of bargains is constantly 
clamoring for greater and greater periods of bargain 
fare. 

It might be claimed that “big business” is a 
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broader-gauged affair than the old storekeeping meth- 
ods demanded and that in consequence, more modern 
plans have become necessary; these so-called more 
modern plans involving a closer watch on stock turn- 
ing, which in its operation has produced a hand-to- 
mouth system of storekeeping. 

Whether this statement is or is not entirely a true 
explanation of the changes that have been necessitated, 
there is one compelling commercial fact that argues 
to the contrary. There are two gigantic business 
chains that operate on the old storekeeping principle. 

The United Cigar Stores Co., with its subsidiaries 
is a business that literally follows the old storekeeping 
methods. Goods are delivered from shelf to customer. 

Without stock on hand to meet day-by-day de- 
mands the tremendous business of the United Cigar 
Stores Co., would languish. Promises of delivery, 
“tomorrow,” “next week” or “when new shipments 
are received,” would never be tolerated and because 
of the fact that the customer’s demands are promptly 
met, this business has become an outstanding example 
of modern storekeeping success. 

The Woolworth stores as another example of the 
advantage of storekeeping plans vs. merchandising, 
have achieved a conspicuous success, not so much on 
the basis of price as on the basis of goods in stock. 
It is that many Woolworth 
specialties are on sale in other shops at prices com- 
parable to those charged by the Woolworth chain, but 
in no other kind of store are all these things carried 
in such quantities as they are in the Woolworth stores. 


common knowledge 


The figures recently published by a magazine 
closely affiliated with the chain store interests, are a 
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A piece designed in the modernist manner by an American designer and made in an American shop. 


startling revelation of the immensity of the Wool- 
worth day-by-day business. According to these figures 
the Worthworth sales on December 24th of last year 
amounted to $3,617,444. For the week ending Friday, 
December 24th (five business days) the figures were 
$14,126,194 and the month of December (twenty-six 
business days) in round figures, $42,000,000. 

Figures of such startling magnitude, when one 
takes into consideration the number of individual pur- 
chases they must represent and the low price of the 
individual stock units, are an argument in favor of 
“goods in stock,” and the old “storekeeping” principle. 

In department store fields the same principles 
invariably apply. If at any time there is a section 
outstanding because of its sales volume, it is generally 
true that that section has stock in plenty. Lean sup- 
plies and hungry shelves are not a part of real store- 
keeping, nor indeed could it be claimed that the condi- 
tions they represent are inducive of speedy turnover. 

Customers learn to shop where stocks are plenti- 
ful, choices ample and service prompt. Theories of 
merchandising which seek to build up a following on 
a short stock, deferred-promise basis have gotten a 
long way from the principles which have built up the 
outstanding retail successes we have quoted above. 





AN EXHIBIT OF AMERICAN MODERNISTIC 
FURNITURE 
A* EXHIBITION of one of S. Karpen & Brose new 
living room suites was recently held at the Archi- 
tectural League and Allied Arts Exposition. It was 
inspired by the French Modern Art and we illustrate 
the sofa of the suite. 


See text above. 
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HAVE Y OD: BN ER WOesD £ ke? 


1. Is Khaki a color or a cloth? 2. What kind of floor finish can be used on a hardwood floor in 

a vestibule or entrance hall, to avoid discoloration and darkening from wear and weather? 

3. Should the pattern of a wall fabric follow the curves of an irregularly shaped panel or should 

the lines of the pattern be both horizontally and vertically straight, independent of the shape of 

the panel? 4. Are the new lacquer finishes for furniture impervious to hot water? 5. If lino- 

leum when new is cemented to floor, what becomes of the stretch which develops if linoleum is 
laid for some weeks without permanent tacking? 


1. Is Khaki a color or a cloth? 

The original meaning of this word is “dust” or 
“dirt” in one of the Hindoo dialects; credit for the 
application of the shade as well as the name to modern 
army cloth is claimed by both the French and the Eng- 
lish. According to the French some of their colonial 
troops in Pondicherry, India, much annoyed by the 
effect of the yellowish brown dust of the roads on 
their white uniform, had their clothes dyed dust shade 
which was immediately imitated by the English. On 
the other hand, English army records show that in 
1848 Harry Burnett Lumsden, in equipping his army 
corps against the Afghans had the uniforms dyed 
khaki color. Armies were dressed in khaki colored 
cloth in the Boer War, the Spanish-American War 
and in the late World War. 

From the name of the color gradually all army 
cloths dyed such a shade were called colloquially khaki, 
although the fabrics were of a great variety, such as 
drill, serge, melton, whipcord, overcoating, etc., in 
every instance fast dye being one of the chief requi- 
sites of the fabric: At the beginning of the great war, 
about half a dozen different shades were blended 
together to produce khaki, but the dyeing process 
was soon simplified. After the United States entered 
the war an olive tint was added in order to make the 
khaki invisible both against the bare ground and the 
foliage. 

2. What kind of floor finish can be used ona hard- 
wood floor in a vestibule or entrance hall, to avoid 
discoloration and darkening from wear and weather? 

The difficulty with almost all finishes is the fact 
that they do not seal the openings of the wood flooring 
and provide a waterproof protective covering. There- 


fore, water, mud and other darkening substances get 
down to the wood causing it to stain. The new lac- 
quer finishes are claimed to be absolutely waterproof, 
and at the same time, extremely hard to ordinary wear. 
There is, however, a difficulty with the use of these 
finishes which must be recognized in order that they 
may attain complete success and that is that they can- 
not be used over any other finishing substance. It will 
be necessary to clean the woodwork right down to the 
wood, removing all old finish, dirt, water marks, etc. 
The wood should then be filled with a filler, supplied 
by the makers of the lacquer finish, rubbed off accord- 
ing to directions and then the floor given two or more 
coats of lacquer floor finish. Do not use ordinary 
paint and varnish removers because these contain wax 
and leave a deposit over which the lacquer will not dry. 
Applied over a properly-cleaned floor, lacquer hardens 
in from one to two hours, and though somewhat dull, 
takes a brilliant wax polish, 

3. Should the pattern of a wall fabric follow the 
curves of an irregularly shaped panel or should the 
lines of the pattern be both horizontally and vertically 
straight, independent of the shape of the panel? 

Independent of the shape of any substance, to 
which a patterned fabric is applied—that is to say, 
the ‘seat of a chair, a scalloped window valance or an 
irregularly-shaped wall or window panel, the pattern 
of any fabric should follow straight horizontal and 
vertical lines, because only by so disposing a fabric 
will it be possible to maintain the smooth appearance 
that is necessary to make a creditable job of fabric 
covering. 

4. Are the new lacquer finishes for furniture im- 
pervious to hot water? I have noticed that a lacquer 


- 
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finished automobile hood shows signs of milklike dits- 
colorations where the superheated water from the 
radiator has overflowed. 

There is practically no danger of damage to lac- 
quer from ordinary household water temperatures 
unless there should be present in the water some 
alcohol content. This is undoubtedly the reason for 
the discoloration observable on the automobile hood. 
The use of alcohol as an anti-freeze mixture in auto- 
mobile radiators in cold weather must be carefully 
watched and any overflow from the radiator must be 
immediately wiped off of the lacquer finish. There is 
very little danger of a similar accident in connection 
with household furniture, but owners of lacquer- 
finished furniture should be advised that the lacquer 
is dissolved by alcohol in any form—toilet lotions, 
liquors or other materials which contain a percentage 
of alcohol. 

5. If linoleum when new is cemented to a floor, 
what becomes of the stretch which develops if lino- 
leum is laid for some weeks without permanent tack- 
ing? 

This question presupposes a condition of stretch- 
ing as being inevitable in the employment of linoluem. 


As a matter of fact, the stretching that ordinarily 
occurs, is an expansion that develops from vertical 
pressure. If the back is fixed solidly to a floor by 
means of cement, this vertical pressure merely solidi- 


_ fies the material within the area in which it is confined. 


A good deal of the so-called stretching is created by 
the alternating pressure—first in one place and then 
in another. This creates a bending which also induces 
expansion and if confined to a single small area creates 
a blister. Expansion, therefore, is a result of manipu- 
lation, not a condition due to the nature of the 
material. If the back is held rigidly in place and 
sealed against dampness, there is no likelihood of 
expansion. 





$5,000 DESIGN AWARDS 
| Cie THOUSAND dollars in prizes were distributed by 

S. Karpen & Bros. in the design competition of 
The Art Alliance of America for designs for living 
room furniture. Almost four hundred designs were 
entered in this competition. 

Prizes were awarded as follows. Until the furni- 
ture is produced photographs are not available. 
Richard Haviland Smythe, New York City, $1,250; 

J. W. Peters, Los Angeles, California, $1,250. 





Second prize, $1,000, Ruth L. Gerth, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Third prize, $500, A. G. Powell, 
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New York City. Fourth prize, $250, H. D. 
Peters, Los Angeles, Cal. Fifth prize, $250, 
C. Edwin Josselyn, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Sixth prize, $150, Ina Weisberg, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Seventh prize, $150, Clayton M. Hawk, 
Cleveland, O. 





PLANNING REAL ESTATE DEPART- 
MENTS FOR DRY GOODS STORES 
N’ they are talking about a real estate 

department in the dry goods stores. Al- 
ready some firms have installed exhibition 
rooms in new apartment houses with salesmen 
on the spot to meet prospective tenants, and 
the plan is being seriously considered to ex- 
tend this to general rentals, the same as 
Harrod’s are doing in London, the object 
being to get in touch with people who are mov- 
ing into new houses and new apartments. It’s 
not a bad plan but it only further complicates 
this whole idea of merchandising. 


co eon Art Alliance of America announces its 
Eleventh Annual Textile Design Competi- 


yf tion and Exhibition. Prizes amounting to 
WA $900 will be awarded. 











Drapery designed by T. R. B. Vermont, one of the 
workroom employees of the John C. MacInnes Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
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COMMON SENSE IN FURNISHING 


N VARIOUS parts of this broad country, the draw- 

ing room probably remains a necessary part of 
In other localities the parlor 
may not be entirely uncommon but in most modern 
communities the parlor, the drawing room, and what 
for want of a better term, was called the sitting room, 


household arrangement. 


has been combined in 
a single unit that is 
known as the living 
room. 

This room which 
resembles in character 
its prototypes may be 
slightly formal, more 
luxuriously furnished 
than adjoining rooms 
to maintain its repu- 
tation as the “show 
room” of the house, 
but above everything 
else it must be per- 
meated by a friendly 
atmosphere and an 
informality that will 
make of it a favorite 
meeting place for the 
entire family and their 
friends. 

It must be borne 
in mind that the living 
room, as such, comes 
in for a great deal of 
use and considerable 
hard wear and this 
naturally calls for a 
more stable type of 
furnishings than was 
the case when the 
housewife’s “best 
room” was a thing 
apart, opened only on 
stated occasions and 
at other times pre- 
served in dignified 
desuetude with drawn 


blinds, locked doors and enshrouded furnishings. 
Next to the hall the living room of the home is 

probably visited by more ‘callers than is the case with 

any other room of the house. 


means it is a combination reception room, music room 
and social room and because of this fact it ought, in 


In homes of moderate 


II—Tue Livinc Room 











tal bric-a-brac. 


its furnishings so far as possible, to represent the taste 
and personal preferences of the mistress of the home. 

It is a popular practice of today to change the 
atmosphere of the living room to suit the two principle 
seasons of the year; Summer and Winter. In the 
former where it is not desirable to move the entire 


equipment of furni- 
ture into storage and 
to avail one’s self of 
the summery atmos- 
phere suggested by 
rattan or reed, cre- 
tonne cushions, and 
cretonne or other 
light-weight draperies, 
it is possible to com- 
promise by the use of 
plain or figured slip 
coverings which by 
hiding the tapestry or 
pile fabric upholster- 
ing, give an impression 
of coolness and re- 
lieve the mind by a 
welcome change. 
With recurring 
cold weather the Sum- 
mer coverings are 
stored away and the 
heavy upholstery again 
being brought to view 
is acceptable because 
of the comfort and 
coziness it suggests 
during the period 
when most of the 
families’ efforts at en- 
tertaining friends are 
staged within doors 
and to the accompani- 
ment of warm lights 
and glowing hearths. 
The living room 
of today is a lineal 
descendant of the par- 


lor or the drawing room, in its faculty of providing 
a show place for objects of art, pictures and ornamen- 
Many of these articles are retained 
from generation to generation because of certain senti- 
mental associations, The present age is probably less 
influenced by sentiment concerning ‘inherited curios 
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than has been the case with any previous generation 
Things are now valued from 
the furnishing standpoint, more for what they are 


for a hundred years. 


than for what they 
have been, and while 
there may be no less 
of affection for the 
former possessions of 
one’s ancestors, there 
is a more lively appre- 
ciation of the fact that 
they fail to harmonize 
with other furnish- 
ings of a more mod- 
ern type. 

Mediocre pictures 
are nolonger tolerated. 
Prints that thirty or 
thirty-five years ago 
might have beentreas- 
ured because of their 
excellence as com- 
pared with others of 
their own period would 
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be hopelessly outclassed by the modern product of the 
camera or of the modern engraver and painter and only 
the best of today’s pictorial products can hope for place 


in this era of plain 
walls and few pictures. 

The floor of the 
modern living room is 
designed for constant 
use. It may be car- 
peted with room-sized 
rugs or carpets but it 
is more frequently 
provided with a per- 
manent decorative 
floor and _ scattered 
with rugs of plentifui 
number and varying 
sizes. The lighting of 
the modern living 
room is given much 
more consideration 
than was commonly 
supposed to be neces- 
sary but a few years 
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ago. Instead of an atmosphere of dim luxury both by 
day and by night, nothing less than plentiful daylight 
and a surplus of electrical illumination will fill the de- 
mands of the present. 

Where the home plans provide a separate recep- 
tion room or so-called morning room and in addition 
thereto a music room, it is but natural to place upon 
these other rooms the responsibilities that go with 
their possession. The reception room must be friendly, 
comfortable, well-lighted and furnished and in keeping 
with the character of the home of which it is a part. 

In the music room, naturally, are gathered all 
the musical accessories which are its principle raison 
d’etre. 

In the consideration of the furnishings of these 
auxiliary rooms it would be natural to treat them as 
related to and supplementing any other formal rooms 
commonly used for social entertainment. 

We have not wholly gotten away from the idea 
that the formal rooms of a home are a show place and 
it may be difficult to avoid their employment for the 
more-or-less ostentatious display of affluence, but 
when one remembers that such rooms are but a back- 
ground for the social functions of the family whose 
dwelling place it constitutes, the danger of creating an 
esthetic misfit will be studiously avoided. 





A BOOK ON SWEDISH DECORATIVE ART 
i dane: literature on furniture, decoration and allied 
subjects is yearly growing more comprehensive. 
Today a student has no difficulty in collecting innumer- 
able volumes covering these subjects generally and 
volumes covering specific parts of them, which are 
authoritatively written and complete in content. 

Added to the ever growing list of books on the 
decorative arts abroad is one recently issue entitled, 
“The Modern Decorative Arts of Sweden” by Erik 
Wettergren which should be of value taken in con- 
junction with the exhibit of Swedish contemporary 
art recently held at the Metropolitan Museum in this 
city and soon to bé shown in museums elsewhere in 
the country. 

This book was originally published to supple- 
ment Sweden’s participation in the Paris Exposition 
of 1925, and in its American edition it has been 
considerably revised and enlarged. The author 
describes the textile art as applied in Sweden today, 
showing its derivation and deviation from the old 
peasant art. He describes the renaissance of metal 
work and in considerable detail writes of the furni- 
ture, wall paper, furnishings and general arrangement 
of rooms. 

The book is well illustrated. The price is $7.50. 
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WHERE EXHIBITORS FALL DOWN 


1S ara the last month we have visited two widely 
advertised expositions held here~in New York 
City ——-The Own Your Own Home Exposition at 
Madison Square Garden and The Architectural League 
and Allied Arts Exposition at the Grand Central 
Palace. 

At both of these shows there was evidence that 
the exhibitors had spent a great deal of money and 
thought in order to create displays worthy of public 
interest. But in so many instances we found a con- 
dition of poor salesmanship connected with the 
exhibits that we think the matter worthy of comment. 

It would seem to us that a manufacturer, agent or 
wholesaler who has dug deeply into his pocketbook to 
make a public display of. his wares would go farther 
and see that the attendants in charge of the display 
were competent to meet the public, explain the products 
displayed, and answer the many pertinent questions 
concerning the product which might be asked them. 

This, however, was not the case. In innumerable 
instances at both of the exhibitions we have mentioned, 
the general caliber of many of the salesmen we talked 


to was very low, some of them being so ill-informed 


on their wares that they were unable to truthfully 
answer the simplest questions concerning them and 
when unable to do so either hesitantly admitted the 
fact or blatantly lied to conceal their ignorance. 

It seems inconceivable that a producer of a plastic 
wall covering would let his goods be displayed by a 
man who was unable to give a comprehensive answer 
to the simple question, “How many square feet of area 
will a gallon of your product cover?” Yet this did 
happen and in several other instances we were unable 
from salesmen to obtain satisfactory answers to ques- 
tions equally simple. 

Of course, the exhibitor will say it was difficult 
for him to persuade his best men to take charge of 
the display booth since the possibility of direct sales 
at these booths are slight and the hours are long and 
the work fatiguing. Nevertheless it seems to us that 
it is poor business policy to expend the time and 
energy and money which one of these displays cost in 
an endeavor to popularize your product with the gen- 
eral public and detract by half from its publicity value 
by the practice of being represented at the display by 
only embryo-salesmen or by salesmen whose ability is 
so slight that they are unworthy of the name. 





A HISTORY OF THE TRAVELING SALES- 
MEN 

A’ LAST, a history of the traveling man has been 

written. No book of late years will appeal to the 

traveling salesman as Richardson Wright’s “Hawkers 

and Walkers”, for it takes the reader back far beyond 

the period of the “drummer” to the early Colonial 


days when the first traveling salesman packed his grip, 
harnessed his horse and took to the winding, rutty 
roads that flowed endlessly beneath arched trees and 
past lonely farmhouses. 

The history of those hordes of itinerants is the 
history of the beginning of traveling salesmanship, in 
the days before even the wagon was used. When 
finally roads gave encouragement to travel, and long 
before the railroads traversed the country, these early 
American troubadours built wagons and filled them 
with their wares. 

In those days, as in later days, the traveler bore 
with him the news of the big cities, and in doing this, 
he gave to the country folks some knowledge of the 
social contact which held men together. And if his 
motives were mercenary, and he was out for profits, 
he nevertheless was always welcomed as a social factor, 
and the tradition of all commerce was founded by him. 

Sometimes he was a traveling tinker, a jack-of- 
all-trades, a mender of plows or broken clocks. Some- 
times he was a manufacturer, and before the days of 
advertising, he carried his own stock. 

Peter Pelham not only moved from town to town 
setting up shops for the display of his stuff, but inci- 
dentally painted portraits, taught in a dancing school, 
painted on glass and taught reading and writing. 

The methods of the commercial man were crude. 
Many old clock makers used to make their own clocks, 
pack them on their backs and canvass from door to 
door. : 

It is an interesting book, this book of Richardson 
Wright’s,. published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., and one 
that emphasizes more forcibly than anything we know 
of, the vast importance ‘of the commercial traveler in 
the development of the country. , 





LIBERTY & CO.’"S NEW QUARTERS 
i ie travellers abroad .who are lovers of the old 
architectural forms should be gratified that in a 
gréat deal of the re-building going ofi in London there 
is an attempt being made to reproduce, in every essen- 


, tial art characteristic, the buildings of other days. 


An example of this policy is shown in the quar- 
ters of Liberty & Co.,:-who have put up a handsome 
edifice in the thoroughly English architectural style of 
the times of- Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth. 

The seasoned, heavy timbers used in the construc- 
tion are from two old. three-decker ships, “The Hin- 
dustan” and “The Impregnable.” In every architec- 
tural particular the building harmonizes with the feel- 
ing-we all have about London, which is that it is a city 
of streets and buildings comfortably mellowed by time. 

The interior of this new Liberty shop consists of 
a series of handsome galleries in which are featured, 
besides the Liberty fabrics, period reproductions and 
many novelty decorative ideas. 
























A ROOM IN WHICH THE ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS AND THE 
DECORATIVE APPOINTMENTS ARE IN CLOSE HARMONY 
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A SMALL DININGROOM WITH FEATURES OF INTEREST IN THE MANTEL 
FH AND OVER-MANTEL TREATMENT 
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THE BUYER AND HIS WORRIES 


Discussing Conditions in Modern Retailing Which Makes the Buyer's Task 
More Difficult 








66 WISH,” said a Boston man, “that the story of 

Joseph Callahan which you published in the 
January issue, could be read by the heads of every 
merchandise firm in the United States. 

“You analyzed the success of his career pretty 
well, but you left out one thing. You failed to call 
attention to the fact that he didn’t have a competitor 
in the basement.” 

Of course, the success of a man in this business 
should be measured always by the kind of a business 
he is doing. When Emil Shauer, twenty years ago, 
pulled down a salary of $16,000 a year at Mandel 
Brothers, a tremendous salary for those 
days, he naturally had to earn it, and he 
attributed his success to the fact that all 
of his salesmen were high salaried men. 
They were not a bunch of nit-wits that 
stood behind the counter and took orders. 
Every one of them were trade stimulators. 
He didn’t run any bargain counters and 
didn’t have a basement stock. 

The basement may be made an asset 
or liability, according to the way it is run. 

A New York buyer, some time ago, 
realizing that some people wanted low- 
price stuff, put in a line of quick-selling 


damask, and the firm promptly criticized The buyer 


him because that was the kind of thing 
they wanted to go into the basement. 

“We want you,” said the firm, “to do 
an uplift business. It is well enough, 
when you find you are stung, to send merchandise to 
the basement, but you don’t want to deliberately buy 
basement stuff.” 

It would seem to us that where a firm runs a base- 
ment stock, it shows that they must have a following 
for that class of merchandise, and the buyer of the 
regular department is handicapped if never permitted 
to cater to this element. 

It is a nice subject for discussion, and usually a 
bone of contention, for the buyer of the regular stock 
is likely to resent the acceptance of a loss on his slow 
sellers which, transferred to the basement and taken 
in at a mark-down, gives the basement a profit. 

If the basement and regular stock is controlled 





for regular 
stock resents the accept- 
ance of a loss on his slow 
seller which in the base- 
ment are taken at a mark- 
down and give a profit. 


by one buyer and manager, it works out very nicely, 
but the basement in many establishments has grown so 
important that it is under separate management and 
becomes a source of insidiotis competition, and espe- 
cially when this low-priced and cut-priced stock is 
everlastingly boosted. 

A large western buyer told me recently that he 
could never get any advertising at all for his regular 
stock, that the publicity men could never see any 
advertising news in anything but mark-downs, clear- 
ance sales, sacrifices or slaughter prices, and the base- 
ment gets more support than the regular department. 

And now comes the, stylist. 

Among the manufacturers, the stylist 
is one very important cog in the indus- 
trial wheel, but in retailing, he’s only grit 
in the machinery. To assume that a 
styler is needed in the buying, is to assume 
that the buyer lacks either taste or judg- 
ment. If such is the case, he is hardly 
the man for his job. Possibly he is too 
conservative and possibly he is driven to 
consider quick sales and quick turn-overs. 
Instead of imposing upon him the ser- 
vices of a styler, it would seem better 
policy to let that styler proceed upon his 
or her own -responsibility in a decorative 
department apart from the regular stock 
or do the sort of thing that Nancy Mc- 
Clelland did at John Wanamaker’s. 

Miss McClelland had vision. She 
frequently saw things in this country and in Europe 
that the regular buyers never purchased. She was 
delegated to experiment in this untrodden field and 
she bought very heavily, independently of the regular 
buyers, but what she bought went into her own inde- 
pendent section, Au Quatrieme. She didn’t intrude 
upon the regular stock or antagonize the regular 
buyer. 

“TI think,” said a buyer recently, “that the theory 
that ‘honesty is the best policy’ is very generally fol- 
lowed, but with all the ramifications of a big depart- 
ment store, there are frequent deviations from the 
strict path. 

“Salesmen very often stretch a point in order to 
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make a sale. The advertising department often exag- 
gerates in order to make good copy. 

“Only recently, I reprimanded a salesman who 
was showing a woman a trade-marked moquette. She 
had read in the national magazines so much about this 
fabric, particularly its durability, that she wanted to 
buy it. She asked specifically for it, and the salesman 
showed his patterns and his colorings. Discovering 
that she was not impressed, he showed her materials 
of other makes, without explaining to her that they 
were not the trade-marked fabric she asked for. 

“T have seen the same thing with a nationally 
advertised lace. A similar experience may be had in 
almost any store where the woman asks for an im- 
ported cretonne. She will be shown imported cre- 
tonnes, but she will be shown demestic also and if she 
chooses the domestic, the sale is made with an easy 
conscience. 

“Only last week a customer called to look at some 
Oriental rugs. The salesman showed her Oriental 
rugs imported from Persia. After his efforts were 
exhausted, he showed her a lot of machine made rugs 
from Germany, and he continued his line of talk, but 
shifted from the term ‘Oriental’ to ‘imported,’ and the 
woman didn’t catch the distinction. 

“T took this matter up with the firm, and the sales- 
man was upheld. It was pointed out that the sales- 
man did not misrepresent the rugs because he dis- 
tinctly called them ‘imported’ and not “Oriental.’ But 
deception was practiced—no doubt about that.” 





THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE EXHIBIT 
5 Say Architectural League and Allied Arts Exposi- 

tion held this year at the Grand Central Palace was 
undoubtedly one of the most ambitious showings of its 
kind made in recent years. Three of the large floors 
were given over to the displays and the complete 
exposition required from two to three hours of the 
visitor’s time if he was to give anything like adequate 
attention to the showings at all the different booths. 

On the ground floor were most of the displays 
having to do with architecture, art, and interior deco- 
ration and among the last were several rooms of 
undoubted merit. William Baumgarten & Co. showed 
a most interesting interior in the new art manner; 
B. Altman & Co. displayed a dining room complete in 
every detail even to silverware, glassware and table 
covering. The Herter Looms also had a fascinating 
display and there were several other interiors meriting 
detailed examination. 

On the two upper floors were displayed a variety 
of products, all having, directly or indirectly, to do 
with homemaking. We must admit that some of these 
displays we hardly would have included in an archi- 
tectural and allied arts exhibit, but, since they were 
interesting, perhaps their inclusion was justified. 


THE OWN YOUR OWN HOME SHOW 
W: WERE disappointed in the “Own Your Own 

Home Exposition” recently held in New York 
at the new Madison Square Garden. 

Exhibited in it were many excellent devices for 
making housekeeping easier, many handsome wall 
finishes, many fine heating arrangements, many valu- 
able adjuncts to good building construction, but the 
showings of all of these things was so disconnected 
and disjointed that their appeal seemed to us more to 
the visitor who already owns his home rather than 
to the one whose imagination needs to be stimulated 
towards that end. 

To our way of thinking the ideal exhibit of this 
sort would be one in which the completed home, per- 
fect in every detail, is made the center of attraction 
and every exhibit of accessories and devices made of 
secondary importance. Then the visitor would have 
before him in concrete form something definite to 
aspire to in the way of a home both as a whole and its 
component parts, rather than merely a collection of 
manufacturers’ exhibits, all of them good, but all of 
them only. indirectly tied up with the “Own Your 
Own Home” idea. 





WHO MAILS YOUR CATALOGS? 

HK” a long time we have been wondering and we 

are continuing to wonder why the majority of 
manufacturers and retailers spend thousands of dollars 
each year in printing and preparation costs of catalogs, 
circulars, price lists, etc., and then turn over the distri- 
bution of this matter to a small salaried clerk whose 
interest in the business as a rule is devoted entirely to 
the amount of money he receives each week in his 
pay envelope. 

Our own experience and that of innumerable 
others has been that it is almost impossible to obtain 
printed matter of the type we have referred to from 
the average business man in anything like a reason- 
able time. 

In a multigraph letter recently sent out by a 
Boston advertising agency the following incident was 
given and we repeat it because we believe it to be 
typical of a great many happenings which certainly do 
not stimulate sales and do not aid in cementing the 
friendly relations between wholesalers or manufac- 
turers and retailers. 

“ “Send special delivery your latest book catalog 


999 


and price list’. 

“Such was the sense of a telegram sent by a dealer 
to a manufacturer. A consumer had inquired for a 
certain type which the dealer had located in a classified 
furniture directory. The consumer was to return to 
the store on the next day as the manufacturer was but 
a night’s distance from the dealer. Three days later, 
without letter or price list, the catalog came by ordi- 
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nary mail delivery.” We feel that we can assert with 
confidence that this happening did not help to create in 
the retailer’s mind a favorable impression of manu- 
facturers’ business methods. 

What probably happened in the manufacturer’s 
office was that upon receipt of the dealer’s telegram it 
was turned over to Bill or Joe or Al for attention and 
he having no realization of the importance of getting 
a catalog and price list into the hands of a man who 
wanted it at the earliest possible moment, put it aside 
until he had completed more—from his point of view 
—important work or completed compiling the “dope”’ 
on the next prize fight. 

If the printed matter created and designed to 
serve as sales propaganda fcr your production is 
worth while issuing, it is surély worth while to see 
that in your organization you have an adequate method 
of distributing it so that by encouraging sales it will 
at least bring back its cost and possibly pay the profit 
that is expected from it. 


A livingroom by McBurney & Underwood. A photograph of this room was part of the firm’s display 
at the Women Decorators’ Club Exhibit described in this issue on page 119. 





THE SKYSCRAPER FURNITURE OF PAUL 


THEODORE FRANKL 
. interesting is the furniture designed by 

Paul Theodore Frankl of the Frankl Galleries 
and lecturer on the decorative arts. 

Some of this furniture was shown recently at the 
contemporary decorative arts exhibition held at the 
Art Alliance. 

Mr. Frankl works on the basis that furniture 
should reflect its architectural background and logic- 
ally the furniture Mr. Frankl has designed for this 
country has the skyscraper for its motif. His furni- 
ture is built on simple perpendicular lines and like 
the architecture which it reflects its characteristic 
feature is severity of outline based on the underlying 
construction, 

All superfluous ornament is eliminated and even 
the setback rule, the now dominating characteristic of 
the modern skyscraper, is observed in the tiered book- 
cases and cabinets. 
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THE CUSTOMER COMPLAINS 

A CERTAIN number of rigid rules and regulations 

are undoubtedly necessary in every large retail 
establishment, and if these were not strictly observed, 
chaos would result in many instances. Not the least 
important of these rules and regulations are those 
applying to the forms which must be gone through 
when a customer either exchanges goods or returns 
them desiring credit or actual cash. But it must not 
be forgotten that no matter how essential these rules 
and regulations are to the retailer, they are of little or 
no importance to'the customer. And in observing them 
unless the managers and sales people use considerable 
tact, when the observing takes any length of time, 
irritation of the customer will result and may event- 
ually lead to a loss of that customer’s trade. 
Following is the experience of an acquaintance of 
the writer’s which. took place a.short time ago in one 
of our large department stores. 

She—the acquaintance was a woman, unused to 
business “observances. and therefore. more ‘incapable 
than most of realizing their’ necessity—purchased an 
article of furnishing for her guest room. When the 
article was delivered she discovered that it did not 
properly fit into the corner for which she had bought 
it and she, therefore, returned it to the store and asked 
for her money back. The rest of the story‘ we will 
tell as nearly as possible .in the woman’s own words. 

“When I went to the store the salesman was most 
affable and so was the manager of the department. 
Both put themselves out to try to meet my wishes. 
After making the purchase I went away well pleased 
with the service I had received. 

“But noted the difference in the atmosphere 
attendant upon my second visit. 

“As soon as the salesman who had been so 
pleasant previously understood that I was not in the 
store to make another purchase, but to get my money 
back for something I was returning, his manner 
changed. He became exceedingly business-like and 
taking a book interrogated me and wrote down my 
answers to his questions in a manner suggesting that 
of a police officer putting a prisoner through the third 
degree. 

“Then he called the manager to O. K. his report. 
This manager, such a short time ago an agreeable gen- 
tleman, became another stern inquisitor. A little later 
he O. K.’d the salesman’s report and handed me a slip 
and with the air of a traffic officer directing an unruly 
motorist, indicated the path I was to take to the credit 
and exchange desk. 

“This department I found on the floor above. 
There I had to take my place in line before a small 
window where an indifferent clerk made out other 
slips which in turn had to be O. K.’d by somebody and 
were eventually sent to the cashier’s department from 


which, after a wait of about fifteen minutes, my money 
came.” 

Undoubtedly the narrator of this episode exag- 
gerated, to. a considerable degree, the inconvenience 
she was put to. Nevertheless, there is no doubt she 
was put to some considerable inconvenience and if 
this was necessary according to the rules and regula- 
tions of the establishment at which she bought, the 
clerical force of that establishment was at fault in not 
making the whole operation as pleasant for her as they 
could. We know this woman well enough to know 
that had the salesman, when she told him that she 


‘wished to get her money back for the article she had 


purchased, said to her, “I am very sorry, but it will 
take a little time and I will have to ask you a few 
questions in order to do what you ask. This is neces- 
sary in order to keep our records straight, but I will 
try to-do it as quickly as possible,” she would have 


' gone through the experience more “or less good 


naturedly and would not be, as she is at the present 
writing, ar enemy of the establishment rather than a 
friend, ' 

* "Very often a salesman conducting an exchange 
or a “monéy-back” operation takes delight in adopting 
toward the customer an attitude closely approaching 
superciliousness as though he were contemptuous of 
the customer for asking the store to meet her wishes. 
He tries to make her feel that she is peculiar in asking 
for money rather than a credit slip or that she is 


putting the store to a great deal of unnecessary trouble 
in the case of an exchange. 





INTERESTING DESIGN METHOD 


|S pests in publications devoted to fashion and 


dress fabrics there have been featured some of 
the designs of Edward Steichen executed by the Stehli 
Silks Corp., to supplement their Americana prints 
introduced for the Spring. These patterns are of 
interest to all designers since Mr. Steichen has demon- 
strated how the most ordinary objects in suitable 
arrangement will create designs elements which may 
be made into motifs for finished designs. Four of 
these patterns which we have seen consist of lumps of 
sugar, cigarettes and matches, small piles of carpet 
tacks and combinations of sugar lumps and moth balls. 

These objects.in their various arrangements and 
the shadows thrown against the background by lights 
at various angles, create interesting beginnings of a 
silk pattern and when worked up by the artist, repre- 
sent strikingly novel designs. 

How far designers of upholstery fabrics could go 
in utilizing the Steichen method, we do not know, but 
it seems to us that it is worth their study since it is 
barely possible that novel patterns, especially for use 


in light weight drapery fabrics, might well be evolved 
in this way. 
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THE MYSTERY OF .COLOR IN DECORATION 


European and American scientists are giving much thought to the influences of color—The experiences of 
the International College of Chromatics—Dr. Edwin Babbit of New Jersey, the pioneer in chromopathy— 
Research of the State of Illinois Department of Public Welfare—Report of Dr. Ponza of the Insane Hospital 
at Alessandria, Piedmont— Twenty years study by Dr. Zeller—Color treatments in Switzerland. 


PEAKING of color and the scarcity of purple, for 
instance (a year ago we searched the market for 
purple upholstery stuff and couldn’t find a yard of it), 
a wholesaler who used to be in retail years ago recalled 
a case that always impressed him strongly. 

His firm had done a room for a customer in which 
purple was the prevalent tone, and six months after- 
wards the lady called to complain of the depression 
which she experienced, everlastingly, in living with 
these sad tones. 

Now as a matter of fact, there is nothing depress- 
ing in purple, excepting by association. There is a 
prejudice against purple because it is used so often as 
a funeral color. The same prejudice exists against 
feathers in design—but that is another subject. 

Purple, however, is a color almost taboo in the 
upholstery trade. It is a hard color to find and a hard 
color to use, unless you saturate it with the comple- 
mentary color—gold or yellow, and then a purple room 
can be as cheerful as any other room. Indeed, while 
sad to some, to others purple is a color of regal splen- 
dor, and triumph, a color of mastery and exhilaration, 
if used rightly. 

We all know the popular theory about red being 
an exciting color, and yellow being a cheerful color, 
but little thought is given to the subject from a strictly 
scientific point of view by the dress, millinery or uphol- 
stery trades. 

Nevertheless, it is a common thing to hear a 
woman say: 

“T wouldn’t want to live with that pattern or that 
coloring. It would set me crazy!” 
or some other similar expression of distaste, which is 
too often attributed to peculiar artistic sensibility 
when as a matter of fact, it might be purely psycho- 
logical. 

The subject is not a fad. 


It’s the basis of many years of study and experi- 
ment on the part of the ablest physicians of Europe 
and America. 

In 1916, at 3 Finsbury Square, London, the Inter- 
national College of Chromatics was founded. Here 
physicians have discovered almost unbelievable results 
in the treatment of patients. In this country Dr. 
Edwin Babbit of New Jersey was pioneer in chromo- 
pathy and the State of Illinois Department of Public 
Welfare has gone into the subject very thoroughly. 

We think it is logical to assume that color has 
influence upon a mind susceptible to influence, but color 
does not influence everybody any more than music. 
Indeed, everybody is not influenced by sound logic or 
sound argument. One has to be susceptible to an 
influence to be affected. 

The average room done by the average decorator 
may have a charm of color with little therapeutic 
influence because the color is not intensive. If color 
is to be a stimulant or a sedative, it must be applied 
in large doses. A blue room, for instance, to be 
sedative, means emphatically blue, overwhelmingly 
blue. 

In the same way, red, if saturating the vision on 
all sides, will be unquestionably exciting. — 

Dr. Ponza of the Insane Hospital at Alessandria, 
Piedmont, has used a red chamber .for cases of depres- 
sion, and he announces marked success. He has used 
blue and found it cooling and quieting, but if used too 
persistently, it produces melancholia. 

Orange suggesting sunlight is health-giving, and 
purple is productive of rest and sleep. 

Green is excellent in nervous disorders because 
reposeful. 

Dr. Ponza tells an interesting story. He had a 
decorator do a room that was lively in red, and gave 
this room to a patient suffering from despondency. It 
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sounds incredible, but Dr. Ponza claims that the patient 
became cheerful after four hours in this room. 

In, London today, they are treating shell-shock 
and neurasthenia by this color treatment, and they find 
that the colors which are most conducive to cheerful- 
ness are sunlight yellow, orange, primrose, the pink of 
the apple blossom, the blue of the sky, light green, light 
mauve and light violet. 

A short while ago, the State of Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare issued a report upon their 
experiences in this field of color treatment. 

The case reported was that of a soldier suffering 
from shell-shock who was given the benefit of the 
color treatment. 

The report follows: 

“In such a state was his nervous system that a sudden 
closing of a door or an unexpected voice caused nervous pros- 
tration. Gradually his mental ability became atrophied, and he 
became deprest. He was placed in a color room where the 
governing idea was sunlight, suggestive of open fields. The 
color scheme was that of springtime—the ceiling blue, upper 
portion of the wall yellow, lower part a pale green, the floor 
covering green felt. The window hangings were deep yellow, 
the artificial lights provided with orange bulbs. Here the 
patient lived, provided with light literature and nourishing 
food. In a week there was a noticeable change, and in three 


weeks time the patient could not be recognized as the nervous 
wreck of a few weeks previous. 





Livingroom in the Colonial spirit. 








“Dr. Babbit states that blue should stand at the head of 
all colors for general calming and cooling of brain nerves. 

“Men are more susceptible to color than women; animals 
are affected by scarlet, saffron and grass green; caged birds 
are stimulated by grass green; a snake can be hypnotized by 
yellow; pale blue and pale green are soothing to an over- 
excited child; and in ninety-nine cases out of a: hundred the 
normal man requires pink. 

“In this present day, when the therapeutic value of color 
is becoming a subject of discussion and experiment, it is of 
interest to observe that twenty years ago, Dr. George A. Zeller 
fully equipped the Peoria State hospital for this work. Hav- 
ing been convinced through personal experiment and observa- 
tion that color possest healing qualities, Dr. Zeller made a 
special pilgrimage to a famous sanitarium in Switzerland 
where light and color were a part of treatment. He became 
assured that if normal individuals could be helped in this 
manner those afflicted with nervous and brain disorders. would 
be greatly benefited. On his return two new hospitals for the 
sick were being erected. To these he added eight sun-parlors. 
In the windows he inserted eight hundred colored window- 
panes. Three sun-parlors were in ruby glass, three in violet, 
one amber or chrome, and one opal. Each solarium was 
intended for a certain psychosis. 

“Into a cottage with red walls, red carpet and red incan- 
descent lamps with red shields, he placed a number of des- 
pondent and melancholy women. A growing spirit of cheer- 
fulness and contentment gradually overcame the great 
depression. Most of the cottages were finished in blue. This 
was because it was believed that blue possest strong anesthetic 
properties. A typical blue cottage had blue linoleum carpet, 
blue walls, blue incandescent lights with blue hoods. The. 
entire atmosphere was filled with the blue ray, and the results 
were marked. Other cottages were done in violet. 


(Continued on page 140) 








Ships from all over the world come to America bearing shoddy 
products which the unscrupulous unload on the gullible buyers in 


search of bargains. 


Ril GS (beans 


dio moment a man steps outside of the sphere of 

his own knowledge in the matter of investment, he 
invariably becomes the prey of some scheming tricks- 
ter, whose story is more voluble than truthful. 

A short time ago, a friend of the writer, sent to 
him the purser of a transatlantic vessel, who had for 
sale some oriental rugs which had been acquired by 
him at a bargain and which he was anxious to dispose 
of. The person in question was dressed in a sailor’s 
uniform accompanied by an assistant, 
similarly dressed and the rugs were 
duly exhibited. In response to a 
query as to where the merchandise 
came from, the information was 
vouchsafed with a rolling Scotch burr 
that “they were frae Alexandria.” 
Other questions as to the type of peo- 
ple by whom they were made and the 
exact locality of their production were 
not as readily answered. In fact, we 
did not expect that they would be be- 
cause the so-called oriental rugs, in 
this case, were a machine-woven jute- 
pile couch or table cover of either 
German or Austrian origin. 

We did not inquire the price but 
the chances are that it would have 
been out of all proportion to the actual 
worth of the article and the person 
who bought such merchandise for 
floor covering use, would be badly 
“stuck” at almost. any price. 

In conversation recently with an 
investment broker, the statement was made that doc- 
tors, lawyers, and other professional men were the 
easiest victims, for wildcat-stock salesmen, of any 
definite type of wealthy men. He explained the seem- 
ing paradox that men of such high mental capacity 
and obvious business ability, should be easily taken in 
by glib salesmen with investments of doubtful value. 
by reason of the fact that their major interests were 
in a field entirely foreign to that of investments, and 





Professional men—doctors, 
lawyers, clergymen—and 
even bankers are the easiest 
victims of certain types of 
professional swindlers; the 
first because they are easily 
carried away by the seem- 
ingly logical statements of 
the smooth talker and the 
latter because egotism some- 
times makes them believe 
that no one would dare to 
try to deceive them about a 
subject on which they are 
supposed to be experts. 





ALEXANDRIA” 


lacking the interest or the time to investigate, they 
were apt to be carried away by the statement of a 
smooth talker, only to discover when it was too late 
the actual value of an unwise investment. 

These are but samples of the common pitfalls 
that yawn before the man with money to invest but 
without the wisdom or the experience to judge the 
value of the investment. 

The glamour that surrounds the oriental rug 
subject goes a long way toward creat- 
ing a favorable ground for the sale of 
an alleged “bargain” while reputation 
of profits gained from wise stock in- 
vestments creates a receptive atmos- 
phere for the clever investment sales- 
man. 

The desire to be considered— 
smart or shrewd—and the fear of 
appearing ignorant or out-of-date is 2 
potent force in the success of these 
friend-to-friend investment tips. At 
the risk of even being thought ridicu- 
lous, the man who does not know the 
value of peddled merchandise would 
be wise to consult the advice of an 
expert before completing any exten- 
sive purchase of alleged “good things.” 

This advice applies also to the 
amateur collector of so-called objects 
of virtu. Every auction of reputable 
art objects, the treasured possessions 
of former collectors, is followed 
assiduously by a coterie of dilettante 
curio seekers, ever on the watch for some “rare” bar- 
gain that can be purchased for the proverbial song. 

This interest invites the duplication of the legiti- 
mate auction by other auction enterprises organized to 
unloading upon the unwary and unknowing, merchan- 
dise of little reputation and lesser worth. Tricksters 
hold ignorance their legitimate prey and when honest 
ignorance is beclouded by a smoke screen of conceit, 
spurious merchandise finds ready sale, 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


Was the Spring Fashion Show of the Retail Dry 
Goods Association of San Francisco, held late in 
February, was designed primarily for the presentation 
of new ideas in wearing apparel, many retailers hand- 
ling home furnishings took advantage of the interest 
aroused in new styles to install special window displays 
and to direct attention to the fact that styles in furni- 
ture and home decoration change as well as those 
pertaining to personal adornment. Some stores hand- 
ling both home furnishings and wearing apparel com- 
bined their displays, presenting the latter amid the 
atmosphere of the modern home. 

The Ponedel-Schagen Company, organized recently 
by Alexander Ponedel and Bastian Schagen, both for- 
merly with the City of Paris Dry Goods Company, 
San Francisco, has opened splendidly appointed display 
and stock rooms at 251 Post Street. Drapery and 
upholstery fabrics of the better grades are being 
carried at wholesale exclusively, the plan being to 
specialize on lines not often found elsewhere. Some 
exclusive patterns have already been secured, other 
merchandise is already on the way from Europe and 
imported fabrics will be featured quite extensively. 
A buying trip to the Eastern markets will be made 
within a few months by one of the principals. 

The Crawford, Scanlon Company, of Los Angeles, 
has arranged to open a wholesale establishment at San 
Francisco, having secured quarters at 554 Mission 
Street. This establishment will be in charge of P. V. 
Timoney, who recently resigned as buyer of draperies 
for the L. Dinkelspiel Company, Inc., and will carry 
such lines as draperies, bed spreads, Oriental rugs, and 
the like. This firm recently incorporated and moved 
into a larger space at Los Angeles. : 

William S. Rosenthal has succeeded P. V. Timoney 
as buyer of draperies and affiliated lines for the L. 
Dinkelspiel Company, Inc., San Francisco. 

The MacKinnon-Martin Co., wholesale draperies 
and shades, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000 by Carl W. Martin, Thomas MacKinnon 
and Marion Martin. This concern has been engaged 
in business at 770 Mission Street, San Francisco, for 
several years. Carl W. Martin, who was unable to 
take an active part in the business for a time, has 
recovered his health and is again taking an active 
interest in the affairs of the concern. 

Edward A. Theile, buyer of draperies and affiliated 
lines for the White House, San Francisco, recently 
gave a talk on “Weaves of Wall Tapestries” before 
the art section of the Cap and Bells Club, the meeting 
being in the auditorium of the store. 

B. F. Schlesinger & Sons, Inc., operating depart- 
ment stores at San Francisco, Oakland, Portland and 
Tacoma, have severed connections with all buying 
organizations and have opened their own resident 





buying office in New York, this being located at 35 
West Thirty-second street. The new office is in charge 
of L. J. Griggs, formerly in charge of the New York 
buying office of Meier & Frank, Portland, Ore., who 
has the assistance of C. B. Snyder, formerly with the 
City of Paris Dry Goods Company, San Francisco. 

A contract has been awarded for the erection of 
the new home of O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., San 
Francisco, work on which will be commenced next 
November. The present three-story structure at 
O’Farrell and Stockton Streets, will be made an eight- 
story building, while an adjoining building on O’Farrell 
Street will be razed and an eight-story structure erected 
in its place to conform to the one on the corner. When 
the move is made to the new building many of the 
existing departments will be greatly enlarged, most of 
them now being cramped for space. 

Paul Verdier, of the City of Paris Dry Goods 
Company, San Francisco, is a visitor from Paris, 
where he has been for some time. The controlling 
interest in this pioneer concern was taken over last 
year by B. F. Schlesinger & Sons, Inc. 

The capital stock of J. F. Hink & Son, Inc., 
Berkeley, Cal., has been increased to $600,000. A 
large addition is being erected to the store and upon 
its completion the drapery department, in common with 
others, will be given additional space. 

R. M. Saeltzer, president of the McCormick-Saelt- 
zer Co., of Redding, Cal., passed away in a San Fran- 
cisco hospital, February 11, aged seventy-seven. 

The Retail Furniture Association of California, 
with offices in the Furniture Exchange Building, San 
Francisco, has inaugurated a credit department for the 
use of its members in Northern and Central Cali- 
fornia, and has commenced to function with a list of 
those who have violated credit privileges. 

Chris. Atkinson, representing Hugh Nelson, promi- 
nent rug and carpet factor, has moved his Pacific Coast 
headquarters from the Furniture Exchange Building, 
San Francisco, to the Commercial Building on Market 
Street. 

Marshall Field & Co. have taken over large space 
in the new Portland Terminal Sales Building, Port- 
land, Ore. 

The Craig Furniture Company, Tacoma, Wash., 
is erecting an addition which will almost double the 
size of the present store. 

Leon M. Dringer has been made superintendent of 
the store of L. Hart & Son, San Jose, Cal., succeeding 
E. G. Henry, who has joined the staff of B. F. 
Schlesinger & Sons at Tacoma, Wash. Mr. Dringer 
was at one time with R. H. Macy & Co., New York. 

G. P. Backman, formerly assistant secretary of 
the Zion Co-operative Mercantile Institute, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has been made assistant manager. 

T. A. CHURCH 
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ONE OF THE MOST LUXURIOUS OF THE FRENCH PERIODS REPRODUCED 
IN AN AMERICAN DRAWINGROOM 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 





AN INTERESTING INTERIOR BY MARY LINTON ACKERMAN 


In the home of Otto Miller of which Frederick Lee Ackerman was the architect. Mrs. Ackerman is 
the founder of the Decorators’ Club, an organization composed of women decorators. 
See text on opposite page. 
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THE WOMEN DECORATORS’ 


HE exhibition which opened at the Grand Central 

Art Galleries on March Ist, presenting the work 
of the Women Decorators’ Club of New York 
attracted wide attention not only from the public, 
but from the trade. The walls of two of the 
larger rooms were literally covered by enlarged photo- 
graphs showing 480 different examples of interiors. 

To those who have 
watched the work of the 
women, the Exhibit was 
no surprise. For years 
past, the women deco- 
rators of standing have 
discouraged the fluffy- 
ruffle sort of stuff which 
still lingers in the mind 
of many as typical of 
women’s work in home 
furnishing, but it was al- 
ways the sort of thing 
done by the sweet girl 
graduate of the art 
school and interior deco- 
ration course, and by no 
means characterizing the 
more experienced of the 
craft. 

To qualify as a 
member of the Women 
Decorators’ Club, one 
must have done some- 
thing worthwhile. To 
be sure, there is a junior 
branch which admits 
and encourages the 
beginner element but one has only to glance at the 
photographic evidence in the Grand Central Exhibit 
to realize that the women decorators are a factor to 
be reckoned with. 

And why not? We have women bankers, women 
brokers, women sculptors, women painters. On the 
stage, an actress can achieve the same distinction as 





A hallway by Jane White Lonsdale. 
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EXHIBIT 


an actor, and in grand opera, the soprano can be just 
as successful as the tenor. Even in the corset busi- 
ness, one woman gets a $100,000 a year salary. 
Only last week, a woman signed up a $1,000,000 
lease for twenty-one years on a tea-room. 
Then, why should they not take pre-eminence in 
interior decoration? The subject is part of their nature. 
The Exhibit was 
scholarly but with all, 
there was a personal in- 
fluence, a personal 
quality or touch that 
expressed individuality. 
In the work of Mc- 
Burney & Underwood, 
there is something forci- 
ble and bold. Margery 
Wickware’s work always 
has delicacy and grace. 
Nancy McClelland’s is 
invariably smart. Mrs. 
Ackerman’s has always 
architectural qualities, 
sturdy and bold. Ger- 
trude Brooks shows color 
sense and fine composi- 
tion. You see vigor in 
‘ Miss Lonsdale’s_ work. 
You see something of 
the Eighteenth Century 
refinement in all that 
Miss Sparks attempts. 
Mrs. Brewer has a style, 
convincing, livable and 
lovable. Whatever Mrs. 
Torrance does seems influenced by the French.- And 
so with all the others, there is not that slavish 
observance of period traditions, but individual inter- 
pretation of standards, temperamental perhaps, but 
charming. 
The illustrations we show, by no means repre- 
sent the best in the Exhibit but with so many that 
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were good, it was almost impossible to show a 
preference. 

On Page 118 we are fortunate enough to be 
able to show an example of Mrs. Ackerman’s work. 
Here is a comparatively small dining room treated in 
a most satisfactory manner. The decorator has 
understood how to use, comparatively speaking, 
weighty furniture without in any way giving a sense 
of over-crowding to the room. 

In the center of Page 119 is a hallway by Jane 
White Lonsdale. This interior to a striking degree 
reproduces in detail the spirit of the early American. 

On Page 120 McBurney & Underwood are repre- 
sented by a view of one wall of a library. The dignity 
coupled with comfort expressed in this room is not at 
all in accord with the “prettiness” which so many 
wrongly believed to be the main characteristic of the 
work of all women decorators. 

One cannot be other than impressed by the work 
of Mrs. Kenneth Torrance shown on Page 121. Here 
is perfect harmony expressed in every combination of 
details and the result achieved, to our mind, is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. 

On Page 122 is a corner of a library by Margery 


Livingroom by McBurney & Underwood. Architect, Eric Kebbon. 


Sill Wickware. The decorator has been wise enough 
not to add decorations or furnishings of any kind 
which might in any way detract or tone down the 
beauties of the background of antique English panelling. 





LARGE RESALE PRICES FOR ANTIQUES 
we 3 ALL the furniture we have sold during the 

period of our existence,” observed Mitchell 
Kennerley of the Anderson Galleries the other day, 
“The pieces that stand out in my memory, are the 
Savery lowboy in the Temple sale and the mahogany 
and satinwood Pergolesi bookcase in the Leverhulme 
sale.” It will be recalled that this lowboy sold orig- 
inally for a little less than $3,000, and when the same 
piece was dispersed in the Huntington sale, a little 
later, it brought $9,000. The Pergolesi piece sold for 
$4,100 at the Leverhulme sale. 

Mitchell Kennerley has come to the front very 
fast. Every great collector of Europe knows him, and 
it is not surprising. When the executors of the Lever- 
hulme Estate sought an outlet for the furniture and 
furnishings collection, that Mr. Kennerley cut short 
all competition in the transaction by a guarantee of a 
million dollars to the Estate. 





See text on page 119. 
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LIVING ROOM BY MRS. KENNETH 


See text on page 119. 
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A LIBRARY CORNER BY MARGERY SILL WICKWARE 


See text of Women Decorators Exhibit on page 119. 
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The wall papers sold to the masses must be of 
good design and good colorings if wall paper 
is to retain its prestige. 


SELLING WALL PAPER TO THE MASSES 


N A RECENT issue of another decorative publica- 
tion, a leading article written to the wall paper 
manufacturers is entitled, “Our Next Big Job— 
Volume.”: A sub head reads as follows: “From the 
style. standpoint wall paper was never ‘in’ a stronger 
position than it is today. We must now go after the 
mass market just as vigorously as we have gone after 
the style leaders during the past five years.” 

The article begins by stating the improved condi- 
tions in the.wall paper industry, giving credit for them 
to the advertising campaigns and sales propaganda 
undertaken during the last five years by the wall paper 
manufacturers. It then goes on to state that having 
achieved prestige for wall paper throughout the deco- 
rativé field that now in order for:the manufacturers to 
clean up all they need to do is to strengthen their 
appeal to the masses. 

Conditions in the wall paper industry have 
undoubtedly improved to an almost unbelievable extent 
but we also believe that while credit for this improve- 
ment may justifiably be given in part to the publicity 
campaign and selling propaganda referred to above, 
still greater credit is due to the fact that during the 
five years wall paper itself has been improved in style, 
coloring and design to an enormous extent, and that 
without this improvement the publicity campaign 
would not have been so successful in establishing wall 
paper prestige with, what the writer of the article 
terms, the “classes.” 

And it is apropos of quality in design, style and 
coloring that we would speak in issuing a note of 
warning to the wall paper manufacturers if they set 
out to follow the “appeal to the masses” idea. We are 
not at all in disagreement with the writers’ idea that to 
try to make wall paper popular to all—the masses as 
well as the classes—should be a profitable enterprise 
to the manufacturers, but we insist that to attempt to 
do this on the old price basis with little regard for 
quality and style, design and coloring, will result in an 
eventual return to that half dead condition in the 


industry which existed before the manufacturers: be- 
gan to improve the papers. 

When manufacturers set out to reach the mass 
market 'they have two courses to pursue in order to 
bring the selling price of their product down to the 
purchasing power of their prospective buyers. One 
course, and to our way of thinking the only satis- 
factory course, is to find ways and means of cutting 
costs of production. The other is that one which has 
been tried an infinite number of times and almost 
invariably brings about disastrous results, i. ¢., the 
over-cheapening of the product itself: f 

If the wall paper manufacturers follow the first 
plan and by the application of ingenuity and inventive 
genius discover ways to make good and artistic papers 
at small cost and therefore capable of being sold at a 
profit at a minimum price, they will reach the mass 
market and good will result. 

If, on the other hand, they turn their energies 
toward the cheapening of their finished product and 
adopt the attitude that anything is good enough if it 
will sell at a: price, it will not be long before they will 
lose not only the mass trade which they may have 
gained at the~beginning of their campaign but they 
will lose the class trade as well. They will have made 
wall paper “cheap” again and no one will want it on 
their walls any more than they did during that unfor- 
tunate period in the history of the industry when wall 
paper was a drug on the market. 

We again quote from the article referred to: 
“The style standing and prestige of wall paper should 
be interpreted in every practical way to the masses, 
The facts are on our side; all we have to do is to state 
them often enough and effectively enough in simple 
terms which will reach and convince the masses.” 

To this we would like to add, “But beside stating 
the standing and prestige of wall paper, we suggest 
you give to the masses wall papers which in design, 
style and coloring live up to the standards set in the 
papers which have brought you this prestige.” 
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PHILADELPHIA CARPET AND UPHOL- 
STERY CLUB DINNER 
3 hr annual election dinner of the Philadelphia Car- 
pet and Upholstery Club was held at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia on February 28th, 
attended by over 300 manufacturers, agents, buyers 
and salesmen in the allied trades. 

Prior to the dinner the election of officers was 
held unanimously confirming the slate presented by 
the committee. 

H. K. Gregory, Head Upholstery buyer of Gimbel 
Bros. was re-elected president. The other officers 
follow: E. E. W. Cruikshank, Vice-President ; Charles 
Glanz, Treasurer; Secretary, A. Foote; Assistant 
Secretary, A. Mayberry. Board of Governors: Frank 
J. Scherf, W. R. Greet, David J. Wolf, H. K. Gregory, 
Alexander Mayberry, A. Foote. 

The high lights of the dinner, probably the most 
enjoyable every held by the club were the addresses of 
E. J. Cattell, for many years the official city “Booster” 
of Philadelphia and a noteworthy address, the keynote 
speech, of H. W. Prentis, Jr., Vice-President and 
General Manager of the Armstrong Cork Co. of Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Mr. Prentis’ address was a scholarly and able talk 
on Salesmanship which deserved and secured close 
attention. Ten points were made by Mr. Prentis, 
which he held to be the fundamentals underlying suc- 
cessful selling and many of which he suggested were 
necessary to be applied by the executive as well. 

The club is rendering a real and needed service 
to their members by making room reservations when 
applied for by letter or wire direct to the club. The 
headquarters of the club are in the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel. 


NEW VOLUME ON PERIOD FURNITURE 
AND PERIOD TYPES 

Fan the pen of Herbert Cole a valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of furniture and furniture types 

is comprised under the name, An Introduction to The 

Period Styles of England and France. Mr. Cole con- 

tributed the material to the Journal of Decorative Art, 

an English publication, during 1916 and 1917. 

Being an artist as well as a writer the author has 
composed a very lucid explanation of the periods com- 
prised within the various divisions of the volume and 
because of his long association with the arts of these 
periods he has provided a book that can be safely 
commended to beginners. 

As is set forth in an introduction by W. G. 
Sutherland, the artist emphasizes first not what details 
characterize a given style but what influences brought 
about its adoption and what habits of life and of. mind 
caused the evolution of a particular type of decoration. 

The volume, which is imported from England 
where it is published by the Sutherland Publishing 
Co., Ltd., is priced for import at $3.50, post paid 
including duty and carriage. A copy of the volume 
may be seen at the office of this publication. 





N. Y. U. OPENS SUMMER ART SCHOOLS 
ABROAD 
to New York University Department of Fine Arts 
is opening a Summer School in London and 
Munich. 

The London course will open July 9th and con- 
tinue for six weeks. The course includes the study 
not only of architecture and the decorative arts, 
specifically interiors from the Elizabethan era to the 
close of the Eighteenth Century, and English furni- 


At the Philadelphia Carpet and Upholstery Club Dinner. See text above. 
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ture from the Gothic to Adam and Sheraton, but a 
general study of the arts and crafts—rugs, tapestries, 
fabrics, pottery and porcelain. 

The Munich course will be equally thorough. 
Gen. Charles H. Sherrill, chairman of the Council 
Committee on Fine Arts, wishes to emphasize that 
these courses are not in the nature of “personally con- 
ducted art tours,” but are for serious study and have 
the co-operation of the best local authorities. 

The Overseas Division of New York University 
is becoming very important. The Paris Summer 
School is held from July 5th to August 21st; the Lon- 
don School from July 9th to August 19th, classrooms 
being in the Victoria and Albert Museum. In Con- 
stantinople, lectures are to be given in April, May 
and June upon the subject of Turkish art by Pro- 
fessor R. M. Riefstahl. While these lectures are 
primarily for the students of Robert College and other 
American Near East colleges, outside students will be 
permitted to enroll. In Florence, the Overseas Divi- 
sion is conducting a course in research work, from 
June to December. 





THE CORNELL SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


A VERY interesting experiment is being undertaken 
‘by Grace Cornell and Charles F. Cornell in the 
opening of their Summer School of Art at South Bris- 
tol, Maine. The School is open from July 6th to 
August 9th and from August 15th to August 27th. 
The latter term is devoted to business men and women, 
who would know something of the relations of design 
and color to merchandising, advertising and the train- 
ing of salespeople. Miss Cornell is assistant professor 
of fine arts at the Teachers’ College. She is also on 
the staff of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and is 
lecturer for New York University and Pratt Institute, 


a very capable woman not only with a knowledge of 
the subject, but a charm and personality that interests 
and holds one. 

Already the concentrated two weeks’ course has 
enlisted support from employees of many retailers, 
wholesalers and decorators. Up to date, the following 
firms being represented: R. H. Macy & Co., Lord & 
Taylor, James McCreery Co., Cheney Bros., Schwarz- 
enbach, Huber & Co., Lawrence & Co., and J. C. 
Demarest Co. of New York; Abraham & Straus, of 
Brooklyn; William Filenes’ Sons, of Boston; L. Bam- 
berger & Co., of Newark; Strawvridge & Clothier, of 
Philadelphia ; The Hecht Co., and Woodward & Loth- 
rop, of Washington, D. C.; J. L. Hudson Co., of 
Detroit ; La Salle & Koch, of Toledo; Halle Brothers 
Co., of Cleveland; Joseph Horne Co., of Pittsburgh; 
G. M. .McKelvey Co., of Youngstown; Schollen- 
berger Studios, of Wichita. 


UPHOLSTERERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 


HE following inquiries have been replied to during the 
past few months. If there are other readers of this 
magazine who are interested in the replies to any of these 


questions we shall be glad to answer any specific requests. 

1. Names and addresses of direct importers of linens, used for 
slip covers? 

2. Give correct name and address of M. F. H. & Co., (manufac- 
turers of Eclipse gauze, used for casement curtains) ? ¢ 

. Where can the following materials be bought: Block Linens, 
Casement Cloth, Mohair, Marquisette, Voiles, Nets, Gauzes, Nursery 
Cretonnes. ‘ 

4. Where can a revolving book stand, preferably in marquetry, 
be obtained? 

5. Where can cretonne, called Waverly Prints, be purchased? 

6. Where can bridge tables and chairs of the finest type, painted 
and decorated, be purchased? 

7. Give names of a few firms who manufacture webbing? 

8. ‘The writer is in the market for a 2% or 3 inch heavy blue 
and white striped cotton webbing, which is perhaps made for the 
saddlery trade, and which is to be sold for use in making tray stands 
in hotels. Advise name and address of manufacturer making such a 
webbing? 

9. Names of firms who carry a hne of small Dresden figure 
lamps at a reasonable price? 

10. Advise where equipment for stage curtains, such as track and 
electric draw equipment complete, can be procured? 

11. A firm, who buys furniture frames to be finished, wants to 
get in touch with some wicker people who sell furniture to the trade 
in the unfinished state, as they have inquiries quite frequently con- 
cerning the upholstering of wicker furniture to match other decora- 
tions? 





Another view at the Philadelphia Carpet and Upholstery Club. See text on page 124. 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


5 ins illustration on this page is the cutting diagram 


for the overdrapery, which joins to the left-hand 
curtain of this month’s drapery shown on page 127. 
The top of this section is pleated as a French heading 
and may be attached where it joins to the left-hand 
curtain or allowed to fall behind it.. By enlarging the 
Y%-inch squares to 3% inches, the pattern will fit a 
window 5 feet wide. 





OUR NEW HAND BOOK 
O* or ABout April 1st will appear the 1927 Edition 
of the Hand Book of the Allied Interior Decora- 
tive Trades. 
This small pocket volume which has increased in 
the value of its contents with every number, is the 





leading publication of its kind in the decorative field. 
In it are listed all first hands of practically every type 
and kind of fabric, furniture and furnishings as well 
as the wholesalers in every locality; the New York 
buyers and shipping agents for out-of-town concerns. 
There is also a comprehensive encyclopedic supplement. 





RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


Salzer Furniture Co., Springfield, Ohio, furniture and 
decorations, $50,000. 

J. F. Beall D. G. Co., Inc., Dothan, Ala., $75,000. 

Continental Textile Corp., San Francisco, furniture and 
draperies, $150,000. : : 

C. E. Stone Co., The Dallas, Tex., dealers in dry goods, 
etc., $300,000. 

T. W. Marse Co., Taylor, Tex., the department store 
firm, $200,000. 
E. E. Farrell Furn. Co., Toledo, O., to deal in furniture, 
rugs, draperies, etc., $150,000. ; 

Arlens, Inc., San Diego, Cal., dry goods, $50,000. 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY 
PATTERN 


See text above. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


For pattern and description see opposite page. 
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A RECEPTION ROOM IN THE NEW ITALIAN EMBASSY, WASHINGTON 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


This series of articles which will continue for some months is reprinted from THe UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR 


of the years 1914, 1915 and 1916, because of repeated requests. 


Subscribers are constantly asking how, without taking an 


extensive course in drawing, they can learn to use such talent as they possess to adequately portray in picture form their 


decorative ideas. 


This system of practical drawing differs from the usual school form of perspective by the character of the explanation. 
It has been used by the writer for many years and has been found to be applicable to the solution of all problems in 


rendering. 


We believe that if those interested will carefully follow each installment and with pencil and paper work out the suggestions 
embodied in the text and illustrations, at the end of the series they will have an ability to sketch furniture, interiors, etc., 
which they could not obtain otherwise except by prolonged study in some school of art.—J. B. H 


NE of the first principles to comprehend in the 

study of what we might call delineation is that of 
the perspective appearance of objects, either alone or 
in relation to other objects or to a room interior. 

Perspective has to do with things as they appear 
to be, not as they really are. 

Perspective is that theory of drawing which rep- 
resents objects as they appear to the eye and this 


appearance, as is well known, is not entirely governed 
by their size or shape but also by the position from 
which they are viewed. 

To make a true perspective drawing it is neces- 
sary to know the actual dimensions and from these a 
representation of the object may be laid out in accord- 
ance with the appearance it would have when viewed 
from certain given standpoints. 
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For instance, if a box is placed in the middle of a 
floor and the spectator stands at some distance from it 
and directly in front it will take in his mind a definite 
appearance with relation to its surroundings. Should 
he, however, move either to the right or to the left, 
the shape of the image before his eye will become 
altered with every change in his position. 

Contrary to some theories of perspective, we have 
chosen to work along the lines of what might be 
called photographic perspective. That is, the method 
we use will approximate in its results that obtained 
by use of the photographic camera. Our aim is to 
produce not an exact detail projection of a room but 
the appearance of that room as seen by the lens of the 
camera and reproduced in a photograph. As a ground 
work for our explanation we will assume that the lens 


more of the surrounding field is observed within the 
spectator’s scope of vision. A wide-angle camera lens 
has a vision of approximately 90 degrees and within 
this field all objects may be accurately traced upon the 
ground glass plate at the back of the camera. To 
attain a similar result in a sketch, we approximate, 
perspectively, the conditions which govern the camera 
process and assume the paper on which the object is 
to be drawn to be the ground-glass at the back of the 
camera. As a camera is manipulated nearer to or 
farther from the object, in order to get the size of the 
picture desired, so we imagine our paper as bearing 
always a set relation with respect to the picture to be 
drawn upon its surface. This brings into use what is 
known as the picture plane represented by the dimen- 
sions of our paper. See diagram Fig. 6. 
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of the camera is the eye of the spectator and that the 
ground glass plate at the back of the camera, by means 
of which the photographer obtains his proper focus, is 
the medium on which the picture is to be drawn. 

Parallel perspective is used to delineate objects 
the front of which are parallel to the face of the 
camera lens or the eye of the spectator. 

If the camera is set to face a furnished interior 
and by means of a pencil the picture thrown by the 
lens on the ground glass is traced on the back of the 
glass, an absolute reproduction of the view will result, 
with the exception, of course, that in the camera it 
will be upside down. By experiment we have estab- 
lished the fact that the human eye has a vision of 
approximately 60 degrees. In other words, the eye is 
the apex of a diverging cone of rays and the range of 
vision measured across these rays is found to form 
one side of an equilateral triangle the other two sides 
being made up of the confining outlines of the cone. 
See diagram Fig. 5. By moving the eye farther away, 
the object seems to diminish in size and more and 


The eye can see only about three miles on a level 
plain and at this point earth and sky seem to meet on 
a line called the horizon line. Perspective pictures 
make use of an imaginary horizon line for measuring 
purposes. 

For purposes of convenience a horizon line is 
assumed at an elevation equivalent to the height from 
the ground of the eye of the spectator and at a point 
on this line straight out from the eye of the spectator, 
a mark is made to represent the “point of vision,” 
marked V on the horizon line C D, Fig. 1. This 
vision point varies to the right or left according to the 
location of the spectator, while the horizon line is 
elevated or lowered according to the position of his 
eye, rising as he becomes erect or sinking as he may 
take a sitting or stooping position. 

For convenience, the horizon line is placed at five 
feet, representing the height of the eye of the average 
spectator. 

Five feet below this line we, therefore, draw 
another line, parallel to the horizon line, which is 
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called the ground line, A-B, Fig. 1. This ground line in our picture no matter how far we assume the 
is the extreme front edge of the picture we are to photographic eye to be from the objects to be 
draw and we take no notice of anything in our field le represented. 
of vision that lies forward of this line. Fig. 1 Thus it will be seen that if one wishes to 


We must next assume a 
position for the spectator who, 
to see the object to be repre- 
sented in perspective, must 
occupy a position (see E, Fig. 1) 
forward of the ground line and 
as this distance becomes in- 
creased or reduced the object 
itself appears smaller or larger 
to his sense of sight. 

All receding parallel lines 
appear to vanish toward the 
same point. 

All perpendicular lines recede 
toward the point of vision and 
to measure their length as well 
as to determine the location of 
objects in our perspective field of 
vision we need measuring or. dis- 
tance points X-X, Fig. 1. 

It will be readily appreciated 
that we can draw no larger pic- 
ture than our paper will permit 
just as the size of the ground 
glass in the camera would limit 
the tracing of the view projected 
thereon by the camera lens. It 
will be obvious,. therefore, that 
by the photographic plan our 
measuring points in parallel per- 
spective, are at the end of a cone 
of vision the two diverging sides 
of which are at an angle of 90 
degrees from each other and half 
of that (or 45 degrees) from 
the horizon line. By the measur- 
ing points, thus determined, we 
can measure any distance shown 
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photograph a room that is 16 feet wide, the camera 
must be placed at least 8 feet distant from the room 
itself in order that the full width of the room shall be 
projected through the lens on the ground glass plate 
at the back of the camera. 

Every line that has a vanishing point must be 
measured by means of its measuring point and every 
vanishing point must have a measurnig point of its 
own. 

In parallel perspective, which we are here ex- 
plaining, we have but one vanishing point marked V 
in our diagram Fig. 1. To locate objects on our picture- 
plane drawing that will have a proper relation to each 
other and be in proper relative proportion, we require 
right and left measuring points. These measuring 
points are the same distance from V, the view. point, 
as the view point is from the spectator point. There- 
fore, by measuring the distance from the vanishing 
point to the spectator point we lay out on each side 
of the vanishing point the measuring points X-X, 
Fig. 1. In this case we have a 45 degree angle from 
each measuring point to the spectator, or in other 
words the eye of the spectator as it is related to the 
measuring point would be at the apex of a cone of 
rays equivalent to 90 degrees. See diagram Fig. 2. 
The spectator point is not the feet of the spectator but 
his eye, which is on a level with the horizon line and 
looking directly at the point of vision. The dotted 
line E-V on our diagram represents an imaginary line 
of sight and would in reality project forward from the 
horizon line and pass through the eye of the spectator 
five feet above the ground line. 

The human eye sees a range of vision equivalent 
to 1/6 of a circle (or 60 degrees), so that a person 
standing in the middle of an immense circle would 
need to turn the head six times to see the full inside 
of the circle. We could use the 60 degree angle for 
measuring purposes just as easily as the 45 degree but 
our drawings would not then approximate the appear- 
ance of a photograph, whereas any photograph pro- 
duced by means of a modern wide-angle lens can be 
approximately duplicated in perspective drawing using 
measuring points which bear a relation of 45 degrees 
to the line of sight, which is an imaginary line reach- 
ing from the vanishing point to the eye of the 
spectator. 

(To be Continued) 





FACT AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 92) 

With many people the mere suspicion of possible 
contagion is sufficient to condemn the use of fabrics 
for such a purpose. Public thought, which is simply 
the average mind in mass, is swayed by emotion much 
more readily than by reason. It “crosses its fingers”, 
“knocks wood”, “avoids the figure 13”, “the moon’s 


phases” and dozens of other things that neither science, 
logic nor philosophy can justify. 

Individual health is so largely the result of mental 
processes that suspicion of contagion will be readily 
verified in imagination if not in fact. Such a sus- 
picion as is indicated by Chicago’s police regulation 
concerning taxicab upholstering, will be all that is 
necessary to condemn in the minds of a great many~ 
people, the use of such fabrics in that relation. 

From the public car suspicion will spread to the 
private car, from the car to the house is but a step 
and thus may be precipitated a system of required 
sterilization that would be as unnecessary as it would. 
be futile. 

Some years ago when the street cars discarded 
carpet upholsterings for the employment of cane, the 
satisfaction of the extreme sanitationists was short 
lived for the interstices of the cane quickly filled with 
an accumulation of dust which gave visible signs of its 
presence. Leather upholstering, like cane, may shed 
loose dust but upon its surface may exist the very 
dangers that bring other fabrics under suspicion. If 
the measure is one in the interest of cleanliness, its 
strictures should be applied to all taxicabs no matter 
what the nature of their upholstering, but if, as is 
supposed to be the case, it is a measure for the pro- 
tection of health, there is grave danger that it will 
result in injuring innocent industries without in the 
least improving the sanitary condition of the public 


taxi. J. W'S. 





THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS FOR DESIGN 
_ PROTECTION : 
i fy THE last few years, agitation for a law that would 
protect property rights in design, has swept the 
industries of this country. Already over a hundred 
and twenty American organizations are co-operating 
to check the evils of piracy and the subject is not con- 
fined to America. It has attracted the attention of 
The League of Nations. Mr. Richard F. Bach, asso- 
ciate in industrial art at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, forwards to us a report issued by the Interna- 
tional Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. This 
Committee through Professor F. Ruffini called special 
attention to.the inequitable protection of artistic prop- 
erty. He calls attention to the fact that the inventor 
of a new rubber heel is protected and his work may 
bring a fortune to him while the scientist or artist is 
not properly protected. 

The Fourth Assembly of The League of Nations 
approved of Professor Ruffini’s plan which was to 
submit this broad subject to all governments. The 
Committee laid stress upon the fact that their 
endeavors are not confined to the protection of scien- 
tific property solely but to the protection of all intel- 
lectual property, artistic as well as scientific. 
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WITH. THE - BUYTERS AND SELLERS 


McCaus_anp—H. G. McCausland, for the last 
6 years buyer of upholstery goods and lamps for 
Abraham & Straus, Inc., Brooklyn, has assumed 
charge of the upholstery department of Stern Brothers, 
entering upon his new duties just prior to March Ist. 
Mr. McCausland’s success in the Brooklyn store may 
be attributed very largely to the fact that he organ- 
ized his several sections in such a way that the various 
heads of such sections were virtually assistant buyers. 
In assuming a New York buyership, Mr. McCausland 
returns again to the business world where as a young 
man he began his upholstery career in the old Stewart 
Building of the John Wanamaker store. 

BERN HARD-T HOoMAS— Joseph Bernhard, vice-presi- 
dent of The Morris Bernhard Co., and Harding P. 
Thomas, managing director of The Morris Bernhard 
Co., Canada, Ltd., sailed on The “Berengaria,” March 
12th, for an extended tour through the European 
markets. 

Dryroos—S. Dryfoos, President of the Zenith 
Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, will sail on March 26th for a 
seven weeks trip to Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Aus- 
tria and England. 

Lanpes—Joseph Landes of R. Carrillo & Co., 
Inc., returned from a two months’ trip to Europe on 
February 15th. 

PATTERSON—Edgar M. Patterson, of Johnson & 
Faulkner, Inc., sailed March Ist on the S. S. Conti 
Rossi accompanied by Mrs. Patterson, for a ten weeks’ 
pleasure trip through Morocco, Spain and then up to 
Paris, from whence he returns home. 

SCHWEMBERGER—Harry J. Schwemberger, who 
recently relinquished his position with S. P. Brown & 
Co., has been made assistant manager to Edward Stier 
of the drapery department of McCreery & Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

La Motte—L. H. LaMotte, formerly with J. H. 
Thorp & Co., Inc., has joined the sales staff of Arthur 
H. Lee & Sons, Inc. 

E1ceEN—S. Eigen of the Modern Curtain Co., 
Boston, has added Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont to his present territory. 


KRUEGER-WERRBACH—Louis F. Krueger, divi- 
sional merchandise manager of the three Schuster 
stores, Milwaukee, Wis., and A. J. Werrbach, uphol- 
stery buyer for the firm, sailed on the S. S. Hamburg 
of the Hamburg American line, leaving New York on 
February 16th. The occasion is Mr. Werrbach’s first 
trip abroad and will be utilized to familiarize himself 
with what the foreign markets have to offer for his 
departments. 

PLatt—Frederick J. Platt, formerly in the 
upholstery department in Abraham & Straus, Brook- 
lyn, has been appointed Assistant Drapery Buyer of 
John Schoonmaker & Son, Inc., Newburgh, New 
York. The Buyer of the department is George Tesse. 

MonasH—Maurice L. Monash recently joined the 
sales force of Arnold B. Cox Curtain Co., Boston. 
He is covering New York State and the Middle West. 

MeapD—George Mead, formerly with Elms & Sel- 
lon has joined the selling staff of Montague & Co., 
and will work in the Metropolitan district. 

PeTers-HuntT—A. A. Peters is now representing 
the Period Art Shop on the Pacific Coast with offices 
in the Transportation Bldg., Los Angeles, and R. P. 
Hunt, New England with offices at 41 Pearl Street, 
Boston. 

Prersoc—P. H. Piersol has been made manager 
and buyer of the drapery department for the G. M. 
McKelvey Co., Youngstown, Ohio. Mr. Barclay is 
managing the rug, carpet and linoleum department. 

Narjyes—Paul T. Narjes with the D. B. Loveman 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., for a period of about 34 
years, and for about approximately 14 years buyer of 
upholstery and floor coverings, has resigned to engage 
in business at 721 Cherry St., Chattanooga, opening 
about the middle of last month. Mr. Narjes will 
specialize in draperies and floor coverings. 

BranD—Dwightman Brand, for about 14 years 
with D. B. Loveman Co., and for the last 8 years 
assistant to P. T. Narjes in the drapery and floor 
covering section, has been placed in charge of the 
department, succeeding Mr. Narjes, whose change of 
interests are announced above. 


Gorpon—Leon Gordon, secretary of Moskowitz 
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Bros., Inc., was married on February 20th to Miss 
Leah Diamond. They sailed on February 26th on the 
S. S. Aquitania on a wedding trip, during which they 
will visit the continental markets. 

FarguHar—Gordon B. Farquhar in charge of 
the Chicago office of Atkinson, Wade & Co., Inc., has 
removed to larger space in Room 1123 Republic Bldg. 

Branp—Samuel Brand of Brand & Corman re- 
cently sailed for Europe. 

Hemim—S. W. Heim accompanied by Mrs. Heim 
will sail on the S. S. Leviathan on March 19th for ten 
weeks’ visit to the European markets. 

Conen—Fred Cohen was recently appointed 
buyer of upholstery fabrics for the Famco Tapestry 
Mills. 

DecKerT—Ernest Deckert is now representing 
the Andrew McLean Co., in the Metropolitan district. 

SNOWDEN-LANGWILL-SCHRAMM—S ucceeding 
Theodore M. Miller, formerly President of the Stead 
& Miller Co., who died on January 14th, John W. 
Snowden, Vice-President and General Manager, was 
elected President of that company at the February 
meeting of the Board of Directors. 

At the same time Andrew M. Langwill was 
elected Vice-President and William D. Schramm, 
Secretary of the company was made Treasurer as well. 

SULLIVAN—D. W. Sullivan has been appointed 
buyer of the upholstery department of the Steiger 
Poole Co., Bridgeport, which occupies the old D. M. 
Read store of that city. 

Wuite—G. W. White, for several years uphol- 
stery buyer with the Robert Simpson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, has assumed the position of manager and 
buyer of the upholstery department of Abraham & 
Straus, Inc. Mr. White brings to his new position a 
wide experience in both the local and foreign markets. 

SWEETSER—John A. Sweetser, formerly -with 
Bliss-Fabyan, Boston, was elected President of the 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., at the annual meeting 
of the stockholders on March 7th. Mr. Sweetser suc- 
ceeds John F. Norman who has become Chairman of 
the Board of Directors. 

Mount—David A. Mount of Lee Behrens & Co., 
Inc., has just returned from a trip abroad covering the 
foreign markets. 

SCHWARZWALD—Grover Schwarzwald will travel 
to Pennsylvania and West Virginia for the Riverdale 
Mfg. Co. He has been for some years with the Barbe- 
McKenzie Corp. 

Ross-ForrestaL—Robert A. Ross, for a number 
of years upholstery buyer for B. Altman & Co., has 
assumed a position as merchandise manager of the 
upholstery department and also of the silk department. 
Thomas J. Forrestal succeeds Mr. Ross as buyer of 
foreign fabrics, and will shortly sail for Europe on his 
initial buying trip accompanied by Mr. Ross. 


OBITUARY 


Henry M. GoLpTHWAITE 

O* Marcu 81H in the sixty-sixth year of his age, 

Henry M. Goldthwaite died of sleeping sickness 
at his home in Brooklyn. Deceased was the oldest 
employee of the firm of Johnson & Faulkner, having 
come to them a young man, in 1884—43 years ago. 
For some years Mr. Goldthwaite was a general sales- 
man for the firm, but for the past five years has had 
full charge of the cotton goods department—satines, 
slip covers, and linings—an important branch of the 
firm’s business. : 

He stood high in the esteem of his associates and 
Mr. Faulkner remembered him liberally in his will. 

The funeral services were held at Mr. Goldth- 
waite’s home in Brooklyn on Thursday, March 10, and 
the body was interred on the 11th in the family plot at 
Bellport, L. I., the town of his birth. Deceased leaves 
a wife and two daughters. 





WILLIAM Warp 
b' Sonpges WarpD, one of the members of the firm 
Bender & Ward, manufacturers of upholstery 
goods, Philadelphia, died at his home in that city. 
Mr. Ward’s health had not been of the best for 
some time but up to the date of his death those 
associated with him believed that it was improving. 


CRAFTEX MILLS’ DINNER 
f er annual dinner of the Craftex Mills, Inc. Em- 
ployees Protective Association was held February 
19th at McCallisters Hall in Philadelphia. 

It was announced by Craftex Mills that this event 
commemorated the fourteenth year of harmonious 
relations between the United Upholstery Manufac- 
turers Association and the organized Textile Workers 
in Philadelphia. In keeping with this the Hon. Charles 
A. Waters, the Secretary of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, together with representa- 
tives of the National and Local Unions were present 
and delivered addresses. : 

Herman Blum, President of the Craftex Mills, 
Inc., spoke of the co-operation existing between the 
employers and organized workers and expressed him- 
self as very optimistic regarding the future of the Tex- 
tile Industry in Philadelphia. 

Ex-Mayor J. Hampton Moore of Philadelphia de- 
livered the main speech of the evening saying that 
“Capital and labor are inter-dependent and have ne 
just quarrel with each other, except as one or the other 
may become unduly selfish or exacting.” He stressed 
as a “sure sign of harmony and good will the fact that 
capital and labor set at the table together.” 

John A. Houseman, Secretary and Superinten- 
dent of the Craftex Mills, Inc., also spoke. 
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Notes on New Productions, New Importations, New Patterns Which may be of Interest to the Visiting 
Buyer and Decorator 


A NEW FIELD OF DESIGN IN PRINTED FABRICS 
A Man who is deep in the forest cannot see the 


beauty of the trees that surround him, and the 
man, born and bred in the upholstery business, is 
surrounded with European styles, to such an extent, 
that he cannot see the charm of the things purely 
American. 

H. R. Mallinson & Co. are being credited with 
opening up a new field of design—the national park 
scenes, and in the American room, they appeal as the 
European scenes—The Lakes of Killarney, Luzerne 
and The Alps, do not appeal. 

These printed silk fabrics, already referred to in 
our November issue, are now shown in twelve pat- 
terns, all protected by patent, and in 40-inch widths. 

While made for the woman’s back, they will 
appeal also to the decorator for the walls and for 
draperies because original and charming in design and 


color. They are attracting particular attention at the 
exhibit of the Architectural League. 


BOLD COLORINGS AND DESIGNS IN CRETONNES 
THE lines of every cretonne manufacturer and con- 


verter have certain striking characteristics and in 
looking over the Barbe-McKenzie line recently we 
were intrigued by the skillful manipulation of color 
shown in practically everyone of the firm’s Spring 
patterns. This is a period when bold patterns in 
brilliant colorings are exceedingly popular and to meet 
the demand for them Barbe-McKenzie have a prac- 
tically inexhaustible range. 


HAND-DRAWN LAMP SHADE DECORATIONS 
Tue Sydenham Studio, Philadelphia, specialists in 

unusual lamp shades and bases are showing several 
very interesting numbers which employ hand pen- 
work in reproduction of landscapes, sporting scenes 











A silk pattern, Paradise Valley, brought out by H. R. Mallinson & Co. See text above. 
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and old fabric prints or etchings, some in semi-relief. 
These are executed directly by hand in colored ink 
upon a parchment surface, thus producing effects that 
are decidedly individual and unusual. 


THORP INCREASES IMPORTATIONS OF ANTIQUE 
TAPESTRIES 


Wen J. H. Thorp & Co. imported last year its 

collection of antique tapestries, it was regarded by 
some as a rather courageous undertaking, viewed from 
the commercial standpoint. It is interesting, there- 
fore, to note that this year they have considerably 
increased their importation, and that their collection 
now coming out is of much greater value and im- 
portance. 

NEW IN THE WHITELEY & COLLIER LINE 
A™Monc the new offerings of Whiteley & Collier, 

Philadelphia, are tapestries, ratines, imitation friezes, 
and brocades of which the outstanding feature is the 
color scheme which is designed to meet the modern 
requirements for brilliancy in upholstery fabrics as 
well as in draperies, rugs and wall coverings. 


WALNUT FURNITURE FRAMES 
Tue Italian Frame Co., New York, are showing a 


wide line of imported furniture frames made of 
walnut. Featured in the line are a large number of 
Spanish and Italian pieces. 





ADDS RAYON DAMASKS TO LINES 
['HeE Aracoma-Kenton Co., Inc., are installing addi- 


tional machinery in preparation for the manufac- 
ture of an extensive line of rayon damasks, which will 
be in readiness for the Fall season. 


A NEW SCENIC WALL PAPER 
Qne of the new productions of the Thomas Strahan 
Co., is a scenic wall paper which they call The 
Athenian Garden. 

This paper comes in five sections, each section 
being printed in strips ten and one-half feet long 
including the printed part and the plain ground above. 
Five sections of the paper are needed to complete the 
repeat of the design. 

The Strahan Company also announces that to go 
with this paper they supply plain ground where it is 
needed for extension. This firm recently brought out 
a little folder, including samples of their new Early 
American papers, made specially for the country home. 


‘ ORINOKA FABRICS IN PALM BEACH HOTEL 
THE upholstery fabrics used on the walls and as 

draperies in the new hotel The Breakers, Palm 
Beach, are superb, especially in the large spaces. The 
heroic designs, exquisitely colored, should be labelled 
American-Made for they are decidedly to the credit 
of any manufacturer. Nothing in Europe is more 
charming than the work here done by The Orinoka 
Mills. 


A LINE OF SUNFAST STRIPED POPLINS 
Now is the time when interest begins to center in 
fabrics for Summer use. Fred Butterfield & Co., 
are showing a new line of poplins in wide and narrow 
widths especially adaptable to verandah and sun porch 
use. This fabric is yarn dyed and warranted sunfast. 


(Continued on page 139) 


An attractive display of new wall papers in a window of Robert Graves & Co. New York showroom. 
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COLLINS & AIKMAN CO. ACQUIRE A. T BAKER & CO. 
AN ANNOUNCEMENT recently made by the Collins & 


Aikman Co. concerning the acquisition of the firm 
of A. T. Baker & Co., Inc., states that the organization 
now has a combined capitalization of approximately 
$15,000,000. 

In taking over the two mills, A. T. Baker & Co., 
Inc., in Philadelphia and the Baker mills, North Caro- 
lina, which will be operated in conjunction with the 
three Collins & Aikman Company’s mills in Philadel- 
phia, the firm have rounded out a manufacturing plan, 
which places them in enviable position in the pile 
fabric field. 

Melville G. Curtis, president of Collins & Aikman 
Co., has become president of A. T. Baker & Co., Inc., 
while A. T. Baker, Jr., remains chairman of the board 
of the subsidiary firm bearing his name. 


ALFRED L. LASEK’S NEW QUARTERS 
A REMARKABLE transformation has been brought 


about in the quarters of Alfred L. Lasek, 105 
E. 17th St. The premises have been completely 
redecorated and refurnished in Spanish character with 
stuccoed walls and ceiling—polychromed, that serve 
as an admirable background for the furnishings, con- 
sisting of antique furniture, statuary, pictures, etc. 
Mr. Lasek’s office and the stock room in the rear are 
separated from the showroom proper by a wrought 
iron grille and gates and by heavy velvet curtains, 
which preserve the studio-like atmosphere of the for- 
ward section of the store. The fact that the showroom 
is a half-story below the level of the sidewalk permits 
the entire interior to be observed through the show 
window, an advantage that passersby are not slow to 
appreciate. 


_ BOSTON CURTAIN WEEK 
THE curtain manufacturers of Boston are rapidly 


getting underway with their plans for their second 
curtain week to be held some time in June. To make it 
more convenient for the residing buyer to see all the 
lines in the shortest possible time they are taking a 
floor at the New Statler Hotel which will be open by 
that time while curtains of every description will be 
the main attraction. 

The cretonne and drapery fabric houses of Bos- 
ton have been invited to co-operate so the buyer will 
find a visit to Boston during curtain week to be well 
worth while. 


MOSKOWITZ BROTHERS INCORPORATE 
Moskowitz Brotuers, INc., is the new style of the 


firm name of this concern following its incorpora- 
tion on February 14th, with the following officers: 
Abraham Moskowitz, president ; Benjamin Beer, vice- 
president ; Leon Gordon, secretary ; and Charles Rub- 
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man, treasurer. The three last named have been 
associated with Mr. Moskowitz for from five to fif- 
teen years. Mr. Moskowitz will continue as general 
manager of the business, as well as president, and will 
give his personal attention to all matters as heretofore. 

The firm has taken an additional floor in the 
building at 15 East Twenty-sixth Street, to provide 
much needed increase of manufacturing facilities. 
They have also adopted a new trade mark to dis- 
tinguish their lines of novelty ruffled curtains, panels 
and bed sets. 


NEW SHOWROOMS FOR THE BASSETT, McNAB CO. 
THE Bassett, McNab Co., importers of decorative 


drapery and upholstery fabrics, are now utilizing 
half of the fourth floor in the main building at 1032 
Arch Street, Philadelphia for showroom purposes. 
These quarters have been handsomely decorated and 
their sample lines so displayed that the trade can 
select from them conveniently and without loss of 
time. The firm extends to the trade the privilege of 
using sample lines to submit to clients. 
In this same building The Bassett, McNab Co., 
carry complete stock for immediate deliveries. 


CELEBRATES TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
Dvrinc this month the Boston Mirror Co., Boston, 


celebrated its 25th anniversary. It is one of the 
oldest mirror houses in New England, being the suc- 
cessor to the Ward Company which had been in 
business 37 years when E. J. Brody purchased it in 
1902. At that time the business was located at 
10 Washington Street, North. Since then they have 
removed—first to 67 Sudbury Street and then later to 
their six-floor building at 129 Portland Street. 
Besides mirrors this firm is handling lamps and 
novelty furniture. 


KARPEN ADDS ANOTHER FACTORY 
Jt was recently announced that S. Karpen & Bros., 


Chicago, has completed the purchase of the Roberts- 
Cohen Company’s plant in Los Angeles thus acquiring 
a Pacific Coast unit to add to their chain of factories 
which are now operated in Long Island City, Michigan 
City, Indiana and Chicago. 

Mike ‘Karpen, one of the nine brothers who 
founded S. Karpen & Bros., and who has been sales- 
man in the Western territory for the past twenty-two 
years, will become President of the California cor- 
poration. 


MONTAGUE & CO. IN NEW QUARTERS 
THE Montague & Co. are now at their new quarters 


on the seventh floor of the Waldorf Bldg., 10 West 
33rd Street. 


The space fronting on 33rd Street, directly oppo- 
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site the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, has been given over 
for use as a showroom and is equipped with the newest 
display fixtures including removable dividers to parti- 
tion the salesrooms for the convenience of privacy for 
buyers. The firm has now about five times the area 
formerly occupied. 


RETAILER TO OPEN NEW STORE APRIL 1 
THE new store of the Poole Dry Goods Co. of Bridge- 


port, Conn., which was formerly the D. M. Reid 
Co., is rapidly nearing completion and expects to be 
open by April Ist. 

D. W. Sullivan who had charge of the drapery 
department of Shartenberg & Robinson Co., Paw- 
tucket, will have entire charge of the drapery depart- 
ment and is in Bridgeport now superintending the 
decorating of the departments and rest rooms. 


SELECT BARRILE FURNITURE FOR TWO BIG 
CONTRACTS 
Tue S. Barrile Co., Inc.,* Boston, announce that 


upholstered furniture of their manufacture in early 
American design was selected by the decorators for 
use in the new Ahwahnee Hotel in the Yosemite 
National Park and also that other designs of their 
manufacture are being installed in the New Salem 
Country Club, Salem, Mass. 
This firm is now contemplating removing to 
larger quarters. 





HABOUSH TAKES ON NEW SALESMEN 
ADDITIONS to the staff of R. Haboush & Bro. are 


Messrs. Razouk, Kaiser and William Teen. These 
men with Richard Haboush will devote their time to 
promoting the sales of their line of table scarfs and 
Oriental rugs. 

The firm announces that the recent withdrawal of 
Charles and Louis Haboush, brothers of Richard 
Haboush will in no way effect the carrying on or 
extension of the business. 


RAYON BOOK IN THIRD EDITION ’ 
THE Westerly Textile Co. have just issued a third 


edition of their little booklet entitled “Rayon, Its 
Development, Manufacture and Uses.” 

Besides giving interesting historical data and 
statistics concerning the manufacture of rayon, this 
pamphlet contains information of value which can be 
passed on from the retailer to consumer who is 
anxious to understand what are the features and 
possibilities in the fabric he or she is purchasing. 


GOOD WALL PAPER MANUAL 
T'xeE Sutherland Publishing Co., Ltd., of Manchester, 


England, recently brought out in convenient pocket 
size a manual for the use of instructors, students and 
craftsmen entitled “Paper Hanging.” 

As a brief instruction book it is as complete and 
fully illustrated as any we have seen. It is brought 


out under the auspices of the National Builders and 
Decorators Joint Education Committee of England and 
Wales. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


NEW IMPORTING FIRM - 
A NEw firm importing and manufacturing tapestries, 


wall panels and table runners, cushion tops, and 
couch covers has recently been opened at 244 Fifth 
Avenue under the name of Haboush Bros, and Kay- 
douh. 

This firm is composed of Charles K., Louis and 
David Haboush, formerly associated with R. Haboush 
& Bros., and Michael B. Kaydouh. 


TO HANDLE GERMAN TAPESTRIES 
Some months ago in THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 


Decorator we published illustrations of tapestries 
made for the new Bismark Hotel in Chicago by the 
Muenchener Gobelin Manufaktur of Munich, Bavaria. 
We have just been advised that representation in the 
United States for this company has been taken over by 
the Gobelin Art Works. 


CrystaL TRIMMING Co., INc., have taken the entire 

eighth floor at 15-17 West Eighteenth Street. This 
increase in space will permit them to add many new 
machines to their equipment of which they were in 
need because of their increase in business. 





NEw representatives of the Aracoma-Kenton Co., 

Inc., have been appointed as follows: G. W. Lin- 
ning, covering Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Missouri; William N. Roloff, in Chicago; and 
Campbell, Smibert & Co., 329 Craig Street West, 
Montreal. 


THE Shendell Mfg. Co. has moved uptown, now being 

established in attractive quarters occupying the 
entire eighth floor at 29-33 West Thirtieth Street. 
This provides them with more than double their pre- 
vious facilities. 


(ZREENHUT Bros. have removed to 34 East 21st 

Street where they have greater facilities for show- 
ing their line of drapery and upholstery fabrics and 
upholstery supplies and hardware. 


}’, Kocu-Doerrig, interior decorators of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, announce the opening of their new studio 
at the Hotel Alms, Cincinnati. 


[N Des Mornes, Iowa the Harris-Emery Co. has been 
merged with Younker & Bros., all of the stock of 
the former concern being-taken over by the latter. 


THE Rhode Island Mills, successors of the Eugene 

Garland Co., have moved their Boston office to 
Room 305, 99 Chauncy Street with C. B. Grans in 
charge. 
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THE S. Barrile Co., Inc. of Boston, manufacturers of 
custom built furniture, have opened a splendidly 
equipped New York showroom at No. 1 Park Avenue. 


Own Aprit Ist, the Modern Curtain Co., of Boston, 
will open New York offices at 303 Fifth Avenue. 


John J. Farley, formerly of Farley & Geary, will be 
in charge. 


[HE A. W. Baylis Co., New York, has recently re- 
moved to 66 Leonard Street, where their show- 
rooms occupy spacious quarters on the tenth floor. 





IN THE MARKET 
(Continued from page 136) 


ALEXANDER MORTON & CO.’S NEW FABRIC 
QyNeE of the most attractive developments of the 


chenille type of fabric. produced by Alexander 
Morton & Co., Inc., is a reproduction in chenille tapes- 
try effect of the colorings and patterns of old Sar- 
dinian fabrics. 

For years, Mr. Morton Sr., has been an ardent 
admirer and collector of Oriental fabrics and he has 
in his possession a substantial collection of East India 
hand-blocked prints, Sardinian tapestries and other 
fabrics of similar native origin and delightful color 
expression. From some of these has come the inspira- 
tion for the “Sardinian tapestries,” now incorporated 
in the firm’s fabric line. There has been no attempt 
to exactly reproduce the weave character but all of 
the color charm and the grotesquerie of figure and 
design with occasional touches of brilliant hues, not 
commonly employed in ordinary decorative fabrics, 
combined with the mellow undertones and the inter- 
lacing patterns, have produced a fabric that may serve 
a very definite place in the modern adaptation of 
exotic decorative motifs to modern home requirements. 


NOVEL WIDE FABRIC FOR BEDSPREADS 
WEstERLY Textile Company are showing a fabric 

which they call antique satin. This is a mixed 
cotton and rayon fabric adaptable to both bedspreads 
and draperies. 

Its most interesting feature is the fact that it is 
108 inches wide and thus can be used in instances 
where seams running the length of the material is 
undesirable. It is made in all of the plain bright 
colors and in several attractive combinations. 


A NEW EFFECT IN A VOILE 
LoveMaN Bros. have secured letters patent on what 
is called a “pull-cord shirring voile.” The fabric 
which consists of a striped voile in various combina- 
tions of weave effects, has introduced within the 
stripes varying numbers of colored cords, so inter- 
woven that these cords may be drawn causing the 
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material to shirr and by selected manipulation, the 
entire fabric may be gathered into a number of inter- 
esting curtain effects. Other features of the material 
are illustrated in a number of samples now on display 
in the salesroom of Loveman Bros. The fabric is the 
invention of Emile M. Loveman of the firm. 


CURTAIN MANUFACTURING HELPS 
A PRACTICAL series of inventions which simplify 
many operations in connection with the manufac- 
ture of ruffled and novelty curtains are being placed 
on the market by the Schack Automatic Corp., inven- 
tors, patentees, and manufacturers. 

These attachments, which are attached to the 
standard models of curtain sewing machines, are of 
such a character that they will either increase the out- 
put of a given number of workers or by their multiple 
automatic operation, reduce the number of workers 
necessary for a given output. : 

Mr. Schack, whose inventive mind has created 
these various manufacturing helps is a practical man, 
having spent many years in charge of curtain manu- 
facturing plants. 
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THE MYSTERY OF COLOR IN DECORATION 
(Continued from page 114) 


“Perhaps the most interesting experiment at this time was 
with the black room. So far as can be ascertained, no one 
else has yet attempted to test the usefulness of the absence 
of light. This room had a black floor, black beds, black walls 
and black curtains. Here one of the most violent women was 
placed. The result was highly satisfying. The patient slept, 
and in three days was sent back to her cottage greatly im- 
proved. This room was successfully used many times. A 
case of hysterical insanity was admitted and the patient was 
completely restored and discharged in three weeks. In addi- 
tion to these color cottages, the operating rooms were 
equipped with incandescent globes of violet, ruby, canary or 
amber and white.” 


To the decorator, *he subject of color is always 
more than interesting. Indeed with women decorators, 
more thought is given to color than anything else. The 
style, the period, the proportions and the comfort of a 
room are perfunctory, while color is the inspiring note. 

Unquestionably, the preponderance of any color 
has a therapeutic effect. The decorator senses this 
effect perhaps unconsciously and can always correct it 
with an antidote, hence frequently in a room that is 
oppressively quiet in tone, the relief comes in the in- 
troduction of a cheery lamp-shade, vase or other detail. 

To the healthy mind operating in the field of art, 
reaction is usually confitied to the esthetic. Where the 
decorator may be pleased with this esthetic value, it is 
well always to consider the sensitiveness of the client 
or the family of the client, if the room is to be 
permanently livable. 2. 4, 








Advertisements under this heading, Five centsa word. Minimum | 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





THE UNDERSIGNED desires to enter the wholesale field 
and establish an office as Metropolitan representative of 
desirable wholesale drapery lines. Thoroughly familiar with 
the needs and problems of the retail trade. Address Edward 
Braff, 1314 Ave. K, Brooklyn, N. Y. . 
MANAGER OF WORKROOM or buyer for drapery de- 
partment; fifteen years’ experience in manufacturing and 
selling of curtains and draperies, fully competent to take 
entire charge of workroom, or as buyer for drapery depart- 
ment; finest of references, only firm offering bright oppor- 
tunity for the future considered. Address “Manager,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED SELLING AGENT covering Chicago and Grand 
Rapids territory to carry tapestries and damasks for furni- 
ture manufacturers, jobbers; also damask draperies. Straight 
commission. Address “Phila. Mill”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SIDE LINE SALESMEN who call on the awn- 
ing trade, to handle line of cotton fringes in the following 
states: Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Indiana, Michigan, 
Georgia, Louisiana and Texas. Address at once to factory, 
William Scholes & Co. Wayne Ave. & Berkley Street, 
Philadelphia. 
A THOROUGHLY TRAINED INTERIOR DECORATOR 
competent to plan the furnishings and decorations for any 
type of building, accustomed to selling the most exacting 
clientele, experienced as buyer and manager of decorative 
establishment, desires to make a change. Only firms doing 
a high class business and requiring a man with initiative and 
executive ability will be considered. Address “Furnishings”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
FOR PACIFIC COAST—Mill line of fancy marquisettes and 
damask line by experienced and well known salesman, with 
good following both jobbing and larger retail buyers; must be 
representative line. Address “Well Known”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, ten years experience selling manufacturers and 
jobbers in Metropolitan district and vicinity and Middle 
West, wishes a connection with a reliable firm selling furni- 
ture coverings and upholstery fabrics. Address “Furniture 
Coverings”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN five years experience selling upholstery and 
draperies wants Metropolitan territory with good house. 
Address “D. & U.”, care The Upholsterer. 
BUYER AND MANAGER of drapery department desires to 
make change. Thoroughly experienced with counter and 
contract work. Accurate in detail. Address “Accurate”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, ASSISTANT—Well educated, 
personable, with secretarial ability, desires position with 
established decorator to learn business. Address “Assistant,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
A SUCCESSFUL AND EXPERIENCED DRAPERY 
SALESMAN with large and loyal following among jobbers 
and largest retail, who has represented some of the best mills 
in United States on Pacific Coa for twelve years, is open 
for draperies, cretonnes, silks, etc., suitable largest trade mills 
preferred. Has well equipped office. Commission. Address 
“Trade Mills”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN calling on curtain and drapery 
trade, western territory, attractive novelty. P. O. Box 1574, 
Springfield, Mass. 
YOUNG MAN DESIRES POSITION as floor salesman or 
suburban territory—eight years experience wholesale uphol- 
stery and drapery fabrics. Address “Floor”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
BUYER OR ASSISTANT BUYER—Scotchman, 29 years of 
age, thorough upholstery training with New York experi- 
ence, is open for a position. Address “Scotch”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED FOR PACIFIC COAST—Line of imported 
friezes and upholstery goods with stock in New York for 
quick deliveries by salesman selling manufacturers and job- 
bers; high references, long experience, commission only. 
Address “Import”, care The Upholsterer. 
MANAGER — DRAPERY CONTRACT BUSINESS, seeks 
employment with progressive concern in similar capacity. 
Competent to buy, sell, sketch, estimate, handle workroom 
employees. Fifteen years in drapery and rug business. Seven 
years with present employer. Have knowledge of furniture. 
Age, thirty-five. Address “Contract Manager”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
TWO LIVE WIRES WISH REPRESENTATION of 
drapery and curtain material mill. Large following in New 
Jersey, Connecticut and New York. Address “Curtains & 
Draperies”, care The Upholsterer. 
ENERGETIC CONCERN wishes to represent domestic mill 
manufacturing mohair, plush or velvet; highest references. 
Address “E & D”, care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG WOMAN, college education, interior decorating 
training, thoroughly experienced in selling high grade 
domestic and imported furniture, both wholesale and retail, 
wishes connection with high grade wholesale house or with 
interior decorator as a floor and contract saleswoman. Proven 
record, Highest references. Middle West preferred. Address 
“Proven Record”, care The Upholsterer. 
WELL KNOWN PACIFIC COAST UPHOLSTERY 
SALESMAN able to take on good mill lines, tapestries, 
damasks, plain or jacquard velours, o® imported line linen 
frise. Straight cémmission basis, present line non-conflicting, 
results guaranteed. State commission paid. Address “Cali- 
fornia”, care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN—Only first class man wanted 
who has travelled the Middle West, for mill making better 
kind of damasks and draperies. Reply only if you have 
called on the department store trade in this territory, and 
know the merchandise as well as buyers. Address “Damasks”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN acquainted with the trade to repre- 
sent an importer of genuine hand made needlepoint and 
Aubusson tapestries, wall panels, frames for upholstering, and 
period furniture. Address “Aubusson”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN calling on department stores to 
carry our line of cretonne pillows as side line. Address 
“Cretonne Pillows”, care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY SALESMAN—High grade man of prepossessing 
appearance who thoroughly understands the selling of 
drapery and upholstery goods and is accustomed to dealing 
with high class trade. Paine Furniture Co., 81 Arlington 
Street, Boston. 
DRAPERY DEPARTMENT FOR RENT—The best furni- 
ture store in a good city of twenty thousand people with a 
trade territory of thirty thousand more, would like to find 
someone interested in operating a good drapery department. 
We have been doing some drapery business but would like 
someone to put in a complete department and give it their 
entire attention, as it will work well in conjunction with the 
type of store and customers we have. Will make a straight 
rental proposition or will base the rent on business done— 
whichever you wish. This is a good city in Oklahoma. 
Address “For Rent”, care The Upholsterer. 


(Continued on page 146) 





